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The Easter Glory 


There is a glory about Easter which no ob- 
server can overlook. The world of nature 
seems to join with the Christian world to pro- 
claim the joyous glory of the resurrection of 
our Lord Jesus Christ. Flowers again put 
forth their most beautiful blossoms; the world 
of Christian and non-Christian people alike 
bedeck themselves with new clothes of many 
bright hues. 

Our cover, too, suggests the glory of Easter. 
There are the beautiful Easter lilies, so fra- 
grant and fragile and white in their purity, 
to remind us of how the world of nature every 
springtime joins with men in the praise of 
Him Who died. 

But the cross is there, too. It is now but a 
shadow to remind us that the One Who died 
on it died once, but now lives again and will 
live forever. The cross, once a symbol of ugli- 
ness and sin, a means of death reserved for 
those who had committed the greatest crimes, 
has become, since Calvary, a thing of incom- 
parable beauty, forever hallowed by the death 
of the One Who died for us all. 

The cross is always a part of the Easter 
glory. No Christian celebration of Easter 
would be complete without it. For Easter 
means “from death to life.” No longer is that 


cross a crucifix, with the likeness of the Body 
of our Lord affixed to it, but it is now an 
empty cross. The crosses on the altars of our 
churches are no longer veiled in violet, as in 
Lent, or with coarse black cloth, as on Good 
Friday, but they are resplendent with the 
glow of many lights and lilies reflected in 
their highly polished surfaces. The glory of 
Easter also shows forth in the crosses on our 
church altars. 

But the true Easter glory is in the Easter 
faith. The Christian believes, on the basis of 
the testimony of competent witnesses, that 
Jesus “was crucified, dead, and buried; . . .; 
the third day He rose again from the dead.” 
Christ’s resurrection is a fact and so will ours 
be. The Christian cherishes Christ's words, 
“Because I live, ye too shall live.” 

Each new celebration of Easter adds new 
lustre to the Christian faith, gives greater as- 
surance to the earnest believer that Christ is 
indeed Lord of life and the Conqueror of 
death. Increasingly we know that, though the 
experience of death remains for all, it does 
not count for the Christian, for there is always 
the miracle of “the third day after’—the day 
of resurrection and the fuller life for them in 
Christ. 
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Preacher’s 
Vacation 


By Sara Sloane McCarty 


H-H-H!” sighed Jim Douglass con- 
tentedly, as he felt the warm sun- 
light on his face and knew that 

it didn’t matter whether he got up or 
not. “There’s one thing Ill recommend 
about the Stufflebeams. Their beds are 
excellent.” 

“M-hm!” murmured Frieda, yawning 
for the sixth time. 

This was their first morning in the 
mountain cabin lent them by the Stuffle- 
beams, and Frieda could hardly believe 
their good fortune. Outside the windows 
pine trees wafted tantalizing odors to- 
ward the sleepy vacationers, and a blue 
jay called crossly from the sharply slop- 
ing cabin roof. The Douglasses were 
miles high in the High Sierras, where 
the air was as stimulating as a cold 
shower and the sky seemed to curve be- 
low the horizon. 

“Td better look in on the children,” 
Frieda said reluctantly. “They never 
slept this late before.” 

As she tiptoed toward the adjoining 
bedroom, Frieda listened for the usual 
sounds of breathing or talking. Baby 
Anne was wont to tell herself long stories 
in bed, punctuated by giggles over little 
jokes nobody understood. And Sylvia 
often sang to herself or to her panda 
bear. But this morning there was not a 
sound. 

“Jim! Jim!” Frieda called. “They 
aren't here! The children aren’t here!” 

“I knew it was too good to last,” 
groaned Jim, rolling out of bed with all 
speed. He pulled on his trousers over his 
pajamas, not waiting for a coat, and 
was out the door before Frieda could 
finish searching the cabin. 

The children were not in the cabin. 
Frieda dressed hastily and went outside. 
From the porch she could see Jim at a 
distance with his back to the cabin. He 
seemed to be watching something, and 
as she came up to him he put a finger 
to his lips. 

Sylvia and Anne, still clad in pajamas, 
were seated on a wide tree stump. In 
their hands they held flapjacks from last 
night’s supper, and half a dozen chip- 
munks were sitting at a safe distance, 
each with a flapjack in his paw, greed- 


“Then start the ceremony,” 
urged the unshaven bridegroom. 


Two 
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ily stuffing his cheek pouches with the 
delicious hand-out. 


“Come, little skerl,’ Anne said softly. 


Frieda’s foot snapped a‘twig, and the 
chipmunks vanished as if they had never 
been. Sylvia’s lip quivered. ; 

“Come, little squirrels,’ Frieda said. 
“I have breakfast for two squirrels named 
Sylvia and Anne.” 

Sylvia held Frieda’s hand as they 
walked back to the cabin. She leaned 
back all the way to look up at the blue 
sky against the dark green tree: tops, 
which almost matched the deep blue of 
the lake faintly visible below their camp. 

“Up, up, up!” sang Sylvia. “The trees 
go up, up, up! And the sky goes up, up, 
up!” She broke off with a little wail. 
“My neck hurts from up-ing.” 

“Anne up!” Anne said, catching a fa- 
miliar word. Jim had her piggy back. 

Frieda laughed, partly with relief at 
finding the children, and partly because 
she felt so happy all over. Later on she 
could find an auspicious time to talk se- 
riously with Sylvia and Anne about walk- 
ing alone in the forest. And she might 
add a footnote about what not to wear 
for early-morning walks, although Jim 
would hardly serve as a model, with his 
pajamas peeping out below his trouser 
legs and his slippers flapping over the 
rough ground. At the moment, these 
small points of etiquette did not seem 
to matter. It was a wonderful world, a 
wonderful vacation. 

There could not have been a more per- 
fect time for a vacation. Grandmother 
Erickson’s boardinghouse was almost 
empty. Frieda could play the piano with 
a_clear conscience. Nell and Bob Garson 
were still rooming with Mrs. Erickson, 
but they would be moving into a cottage 
soon with their new baby. Dora Wendig, 
the Jewish artist, was nicely settled in her 
position as a fashion designer in New 
York. Mr. Barnes, the reluctant com- 
poser, wrote most enthusiastic letters 
from his college in the Middle West. 
Mrs. Piatt had given up the supervisor’s 
position at the fish factory and had taken 
over the office of an orange-packing 
plant in Orange County, so that she 
could enjoy watching her grandson grow 
up. Alexis Wood and Elsa had found an 


apartment nearer to the Armitage Foun-: 


dation where Alexis continued to be suc- 
cessful in his work. Bimbo was living 
with them and attending school. 


OW is the time to sell this big 
house and retire,” Grandmother 
Erickson had chuckled when they 
were talking it over one day. “Your fa- 
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ther and I have it all arranged.” 

“My father?” Frieda had exclaimed. 

“When he was down for your con- 
cert,” her grandmother explained, “he 
looked thin and peaked. As soon as I 
mentioned it, his eyes brightened right 
up. If I had a taste of my mother’s cook- 
ing, he said, ‘I'd be strong as a lion.’ 
And of course I fell right into the trap. 
I'm moving into your old home next 
week. Hilda can close things here at the 
beach.” 

Now, on their vacation in the Sierras, 
Frieda sighed luxuriously as the last bite 
of breakfast vanished. “Were there ever 
four people as lucky as we are?” 

“Nothing to do for a whole month,” 
Jim murmured from an_ easy chair. 
“Nothing, that is, except read the books 
I've been wanting to read, and to play 
with Sylvia and Anne, and to look and 
look at my beautiful wife.” 

“Aren't you glad that you aren’t a doc- 
tor or something like that?” Frieda 
teased him. “They say there’s sure to be 
an emergency whenever they go on vaca- 
tions.” 

“That’s because they're not on to all 
the tricks,” Jim said, opening one eye 
and pretending to be too lazy to open 
two. “Now if any emergency came 
knocking at our door, do you know what 
Td do?” 

“I think I do,” Frieda laughed. 

“Hm,” Jim frowned. “Don’t discour- 
age me. Anyway, I wouldn't.” He as- 
sumed a stupid expression, drawing down 
one side of his mouth. “Me no spik 
English,” he mimicked. “That would get 
rid of them in a jiffy.” 

“Well, you'll have a chance to try out 
your scheme,” Frieda said, peering out 
the window, “because somebody is com- 
ing up the porch steps in a mighty big 
hurry.” 

This brought Jim out of his chair. He 
was the first one at the door. 

“Say!” blurted out the big rough-look- 
ing character on the porch. “You a 
preacher?” 

Jim sized him up. He was a young 
man, but so disguised by a two days’ 
growth of beard that he looked much 
older than his years. The jaw was bellig- 
erent; the eyes were those of a spoiled 
child who does not easily curb his tem- 
per. He wore the mountaineer’s high 
laced boots and rough working clothes. 
His hat, which he had not troubled to 
remove, was battered and in dire need 
of cleaning. 

“Who told you I was a preacher?” 
Jim countered. 

“Village,” growled the stranger. “And 


I ain't got time to talk. Are you or ain’t 
you?” 

Frieda was signaling frantically from 
behind the curtains, “No spik English!” 
but Jim seemed deaf and blind. 

“Tam a minister,” Jim said, “but I am 
on vacation. Are you in trouble?” 

“TIl say I am,” groaned the moun- 
taineer, stomping into the living room 
without an invitation. “And you're the 
only one that can help me. Ithere’s a 
girl, see? She’s younger’n me and _ her 
ma don’t like me. But we're gonna get 
married, Only Janie don’t wanta go clear 
down the mountain. She’s willin’ to get 
married, you unnastand, but she don’t 
wanta be too long away from her folks.” 

Sylvia and Anne were observing the 
visitor with delighted attention. “All 
furry,” Anne giggled, rubbing her hands 
over her own smooth cheeks. 

“Sh!” warned Sylvia in a whisper. “He 
might get mad.” 

There. was a sound of running foot- 
steps on the porch, and Frieda hurried 
to the door. 

“That’s her,” exclaimed the whiskery 
hero. “I told her to meet me here, just 
in*case you turned out to be the real 
McCoy. Say! It won't take long, will it?” 

“No,” said Jim slowly, his eyes on the 
door. “Tt wouldn’t take long—” 

The girl in the doorway was a little 
person with the largest eyes Jim had 
ever seen. She looked scared to death. 
But when she saw her friend she ran to 
him. “O George!” she cried. “What shall 
we do? Mother is real sick again!” 

“Look, Baby,” our hero said, “are you 
gonna be tied to her apronstrings alla 
time?” 

“No,” she murmured, torn between 
affections. “No, I guess not.” She looked 
anything but a happy bride. 

“Then start the ceremony,” 
unshaven bridegroom 
make it snappy.” 

“There are a few important matters 
to be attended to first,” Jim said. How 
long could he stall him off? Until he 
could be sure that it was right for them 
to marry? 

“There’s somebody coming!” Frieda 
called from her post at the window. 

Janie looked out and gave a little 
moan. “It’s my pa!” 

“Here!” ordered George, taking charge. 
Well hide.” He shoved Janie into 
Frieda’s room. 

“Tm Weems,” announced the man at 
the door. “I’m needin’ help bad. And 
they told me you was a preacher.” 

“T-yes, yes, of course,” Jim said, 
struck by the tense, drawn face of the 
man. “How can I help you?” 


urged the 
nervously, “And 


Three 


“It’s my wife,” Mr. Weems said, his 
yoice edged with anxiety. “She’s low. 
We've had trouble. She hasn’t been well. 
I'm afraid—The doctor’s on his way, but 
if he shouldn’t come in time—she’d ap- 
preciate your being there.” 

“Tl be glad to go with you,” Jim said. 

There was a muttered exclamation 
from the bedroom doorway, but George 
did not appear. In a moment Mr. Weems 
and Jim had disappeared over the rise 
on their errand of mercy. Frieda opened 
the bedroom door. 

“What did my father say?” Janie asked 
anxiously. 

“He said that your mother is ill,” 
Frieda replied. 

“Worse, you mean,” Janie said dully. 

“Tm afraid so, Janie.” 

Janie’s chin went up. “Then I must go 
to her,” she said. 

“Aw, rats!” exploded George. “It’s just 
a trick, Baby, to get you back home. 
And look what the old man’s done al- 
ready, takin’ the preacher with him, just 
when we had everything set!” The enor- 
mity of the crime overwhelmed him. “Of 
all the dirty, lousy—” 

Frieda broke in quickly. “I'm sure 
George is going to realize that you can’t 
think seriously about anything but your 
mother right now. Don’t you, George?” 

“You keep out of this,’ George bel- 
lowed. 

Janie stood there swayed first one way 
then the other by her fierce love for her 
mother and her weakness for George. 
Then her shoulders straightened firmly. 

“Tm going, George,” she said. “I'll talk 
to you later—” 

Stung ta anger, George shouted, “You 
back out on me again, and you needn't 
come back.” 

“You mean that you tried to get mar- 
ried before?” Frieda couldn’t resist ask- 
ing. 

“Twice,” Janie said in a small voice. 
“T_I—somehow couldn't.” 

“Only because everybody was nagging 
at her,’ George growled. “But Janie 
knows she loves me. Don’t you, Janie?” 

Janie walked over to the big fellow 
and looked into his face searchingly. “If 
I could only be sure,” she whispered. 
“I_] thought I did. But today when I 
think of Ma lying there suffering, and 
I think maybe someday I might be sick, 
and you would say, ‘It’s just a trick,’ as 
if you didn’t care at all—” 

“But, Janie!” George was frightened 
now. “I love you.” 

“There’s love—and love,” Janie said, 
with new-found wisdom. “All I know is, 
if you really loved me, you’d want me to 
go to Ma.” 


Four 


She walked out the door without a 
backward glance. And George did not 
follow her. For some time he sat alone 
on the sofa twisting his hat in his big 
hands. Frieda was busy in the kitchen, 
and when she looked in at last, George 
had departed. 


Janie’s mother did not live through 
the night. The doctor said that even if 
he had arrived sooner, there was nothing 
he could have done. 

“And of course you will take care of 
the funeral service,” the neighbors said to 
Jim. 

Jim nodded, hardly aware that he was 
signing away his vacation days, one by 
one. 

The funeral was attended by every old- 
timer on the mountain, their families, a 
number of summer visitors, and some 
friends who had driven a hundred miles 
over rough dirt roads. Jim was able to 
spend a great deal of time with the 
visitors and with Janie and her father. 
He filled his mind with a great store of 
anecdotes about Janie’s mother. They 
were stories of simple kindness, great 
faith, and courage. When he spoke at 
the funeral, the sincerity of his words 
brought comfort to the hearts of Mr. 
Weems and Janie. 

Frieda and Jim had never been able 
to feel a professional attitude toward the 
grief of the bereaved. The professional 
smile, the limp handshake, the hollow 
tone of voice were impossible for them 
to achieve. Nor could they put all funer- 
als into one category and work out a 
set pattern of procedure. To them each 
person was an individual with a_per- 
sonal grief. They offered them not only 
the comfort of the Church, but their 
own love and understanding. For in 
their hearts they wept with those who 
wept. 

“T've never heerd anything like it,” 
marveled one fearsome looking moun- 
taineer in a checkered red-flannel shirt, 
set off by a somber funeral tie. “It was 
the best sermon I ever heerd preached, 
and I’ve heerd aplenty. Reverend, if it 
ain’t askin’ too much, I want you to be 
handy when I pass on.” 

“Tt was just like you knowed Janie’s 
ma and loved her like we did,” a sun- 
browned woman said. 

“Jim,” Frieda said a bit wistfully, as 
they dined sketchily on beans and baked 
potatoes after the funeral, “I'm afraid 
you're going to become a legend in these 
hyar hills.” 

And she was right. The next day a 
delegation of citizens from the village 
called on Jim. For some time they sat 


in a solemn row on the sofa and talked 
about everything but the purpose of their 
visit. 

“You done a good job on Janie’s young 
man,” the village grocer said. 

“How do you mean?” Jim murmured. 

“Must be quite a relief to Janie’s dad,” 
the village druggist opined. 

“Shouldn’t wonder,” agreed the sher- 
iff, stroking his freshly shaven chin. 
Then, seeing Jim’s questioning look, he 
explained: “That boy’s been gettin’ too 
big for his boots. Guess this setback will 
mend his manners some.” 

All three guffawed in a chorus. 

“Janie’s a right nice girl,” the grocer 
volunteered. “Smart too. Guess now she'll 
go to school in the valley like her mother 
wanted: her to before she met George.” 

Conversation was again at a_ stand- 
still. The visitors accepted Frieda’s coffee 
and cookies and munched thoughtfully. 
When the last drop of coffee had van- 
ished, the druggist reluctantly came to 
the point. 

“Rev. Douglass,” he began, “we all did 
admire that funeral sermon.” 

Heads nodded in vigorous assent. 

“And we wondered—” 

“Since you were right here and all—” 
the grocer added. 

“’Course we know it’s 
tion—” the sheriff apologized. 

“But if you could,” finished the spokes- 
man, “preach for us on Sundays—” 

Jim looked in vain for help, but Frieda 
had diplomatically disappeared kitchen- 
ward, What could he say? This was a 
genuine call to preach if ever there was 
one. And it came from the hearts of the 
conimunity. 

“Tll be glad to,” Jim agreed. What 
was it Frieda had said about the vaca- 
tions of doctors? Well, this was a preach- 
er’s vacation, 

After his visitors had taken a cere- 
monious farewell, Jim discovered Frieda 
in the kitchen laughing until her eyes 
were wet. 

“No spik English,” she chortled. And 
went off into more laughter. 

“Woman, said Jim sternly, “this 
mirth is most unseemly. Do you realize 
that the end of our vacation is only three 
weeks off, and we still don’t know where 
Tll be preaching next year?” 


your vaca- 


“Tt doesn’t seem to matter,” Frieda 
said, as they settled down in the roomy 
sofa in the front room. She snuggled 
contentedly in the curve of his arm. “It 
doesn’t matter, because wherever we go 
there seem to be the average number of 
folks who need us. Even in the High 
Sierras.” 

Copyright 1950 By W. L. Jenkins 
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Religion--How Do You Get It? 


How to get religion is one of life’s major problems. We 
are interested in the problem for ourselves, because we 
know that religion alone can answer our deepest needs: 
the salvation of our souls, peace of mind, and strength 
for victorious living. Often we ask, “How can we get 
this Christian faith that produces these benefits?” 

Well, how do you get religion? Like Nicodemus who 
came to Jesus by night, we are groping in the darkness 
of our confusion and asking, “How can these things be?” 
Does one get religion by going to a revival meeting and 
falling under an emotional spell during which one walks 
down the sawdust path to confess one’s sins? Or, must 
one have some catastrophe shock him into the Christian 
faith? Must one have an experience like the young Luther 
who, while returning to the university, was almost stricken 
by lightning and who, frightened, fell on his knees and 
gave his life to the service of the Church? Or again, to 
get religion, must one flee from this world and enter a 
convent or monastery in which one fasts, spends hours 
on his knees in prayer, and sacrifices everything of the 
world? Does one get religion as a result of such discipline? 


Religion Gets You 

What is the answer to the “How”? What does Jesus 
say? He told Nicodemus, “Ye must be born again.” This 
answer means that nobody gets religion, but rather re- 
ligion gets him. No person decides he is going to be 
religious. He does not choose his faith. He cannot manu- 
facture it whenever he wishes to have it. Man can do 
absolutely nothing to be truly religious. When he was 
born physically, he had no part in it—he was just born. 
The same is true spiritually. God gives us birth. This 
birth is the result of the work of the Holy Spirit. The 
gospel is the midwife. Listen to the words of St. Paul: 
“By grace are ye saved through faith; and that not of 
yourselves, it is the gift of God.” Emphasizing the im- 
portant place of the gospel in becoming a Christian, Paul 
says: “I am not ashamed of the gospel for it is the power 
of God unto salvation...” Luther had the same con- 
viction, for he said in his Small Catechism when explain- 
ing the work of the Holy Spirit: “I believe that I cannot 
by my own reason or strength believe in Jesus Christ my 
Lord, or come to Him; but the Holy Ghost has called 
me through the gospel . . .” 


*Pastor John R. Brokhoff, of Redeemer Lutheran Church, Atlanta, 
Georgia, here presents the fifth in his series on the geenral theme, ‘““Why 
Be Religious?” 
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By J. R. Brokhoff* 


The Scriptures and Christian experience testify that we 
become religious as a result of the work of the Holy 
Spirit. The Spirit comes into our minds and hearts by the 
Word of God, the gospel. When we read and meditate 
upon the Word, when we hear it preached, taught, and 
explained, when the Word comes to us by means of the 
Sacraments, the Holy Spirit convicts us of sin and arouses 
saving faith within us. Because of this, St. Paul says, 
“Faith cometh by hearing, and hearing by the Word of 
God.” 

This points, therefore, to the importance and efficacy 
of the Word. God promised that if His Word is sent out, 
it shall not return void. There is power in the Word, the 
power to create faith in Jesus, the Saviour. Knowing 
that the Word makes a man religious, we understand now 
how we can bring people to the Christian religion. It is 
not by argument or by any means of human compulsion. 
It is by simply giving a personal testimony of what Christ 
means in our life and by bringing the person to church 
where he will hear the Word of God preached and taught. 
God will do the rest with His Word. 

How, then, do you get religion? The Church declares 
the Word of God. You hear it. The Word lodges in your 
heart. The Holy Spirit in the Word prompts you to ac- 
cept Jesus as your Saviour. Now you have faith. You 
did not get religion, but religion got you. God, the Holy 
Spirit, made you a Christian. 


Why Are Some Non-Religious? 

This question is probably in your mind: If God makes 
us religious, why are so many without faithP Why doesn’t 
God produce faith in everyone? We do not believe in 
the doctrine of predestination and election which states 
that God chose some to be saved and others to be lost. 
Those who claim this forget the words of Jesus in Revela- 
tion: “Behold, I stand at the door and knock. If any man 
will open unto me, I will come in to him and sup with 
him and he with me.” If Jesus stands at the door of every 
heart, why doesn’t He enter? When Holman Hunt dis- 
played his famous painting, “The Light of the World”, 
in which Jesus is standing before a door, a critic pointed 
to a mistake. The door was without a knob. Hunt ex- 
plained that the omission was deliberate, for this door of 
the heart could only be opened from the inside. 

It is true that Jesus will not knock down the door of 
our hearts to enter in. He wants to enter. He pleads to 
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“Are we modern people reading, studying, and 
searching the Scriptures as we should?” 


enter, but we can refuse to admit Him. One time a 
wagonful of gypsies was traveling along a road by a 
river. They had to cross an old wooden bridge. When 
in the middle of it, the bridge broke down, and wagon, 
horses, and gypsies fell into the deep river. A young man 
saw his mother struggling. He swam to save her. Being 
in great fear, she fought him so that he could not bring 
her to shore. She and others drowned. The next day at 
the mass funeral, the young man sobbed at the grave of 
his mother saying, “Mother, I wanted to save you, but 
you would not let me”. Jesus once wept over the city of 
Jerusalem and said, “How I would have gathered you 
unto me, but ye would not”. Still to this day, Jesus looks 
over our modern society, our cities and homes, and, re- 
fused entrance, cries: “Ye would not”. God wants all men 
to be saved. He wants every person to have life and joy 
and peace. If we refuse to let the Holy Spirit arouse 
faith in our hearts, God’s purpose is defeated. And this 
refusal is what Jesus called the unpardonable sin, the sin 
against the Holy Spirit—saying “No” to God’s intention 
to make us religious. 


The Sensitive Soul 

Apparently there are some who are made religious. 
What kind of person accepts the work of the Holy Spirit? 
One characteristic of this person is his exposure to the 
influence of the gospel. As the sensitive paper in a 
camera takes on the image when exposed to it, so the 
prospective religious person exposes his soul to the vision 
of God. The result is an indelible impression of God 
upon the soul. Great Christians became such because 
they exposed themselves to the Word of God. Although 
Paul had a conversion experience on the road to Damas- 
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cus, his entire conversion did not take place there. Some 
months before, he held the clothes of those who stoned 
Stephen. While watching the martyrdom, Paul saw the 
beatific expression on Stephen’s face and heard Stephen 
pray for the forgiveness of his persecutors. That expe- 
rience did something to Paul. The seed was sown, and it 
later brought forth the fruit of his conversion. 

Do you wonder sometimes why our faith is small and 
our religion shallow? Could it be that we are not ex- 
posing ourselves sufficiently to the gospel? Are we modern 
people reading, studying, and searching the Scriptures 
like we should? Our lack of Biblical knowledge proves 
we are neglecting the Bible. The story is told of a traveler 
stranded in the mid-west because of torrential rains which 
caused a landslide over the railroad tracks. He had to 
stay in a small town for the night. In a restaurant, he 
commented to the waitress, “This is just like the flood”. 
“The flood?” she asked. “Surely you know about the flood 
and the ark settling on Mt. Ararat,” he continued. Look- 
ing at him seriously, she replied: “Mister, I haven’t seen 
the papers in three days”. This is a token of the general 
religious ignorance of our day because we are failing to 
read our Bibles. 

How much time are we spending in church to expose 
ourselves to the gospel? Recently, a layman was proudly 
telling of how modern his congregation had become. He 
said they did not have Sunday evening services because 
they were given to young people’s activities. Church night 
suppers replaced the mid-week prayer services. There 
was only one service each Sunday morning. He was proud 
of the fact. He thought it was progress. Another church 
closes its doors during the summer months and boldly de- 
clares on an outdoor bulletin board that it was closed 
that the members might take a vacation without feeling 
obligated to go to church. When we go to church, how 
many of us watch our wristwatches to see if the service 
will be longer than an hour? If we are alarmed over the 
lack of religion today, look to the cause in the little time 
we are willing to give to exposing ourselves to the gospel. 
To become a deeply religious person, a man must give 
hours to prayer, worship, meditation, and Bible study. 


Why Nicodemus Failed 

The Holy Spirit, in the second place, will create faith 
in the person who has an open mind and heart. Since 
faith is a gift, the mind must be receptive. The original 
disciples had this type of mind. As Jesus directed them, 
they waited at Jerusalem for the coming of the Holy 
Spirit. They were gathered at one place, praying and 
waiting expectantly for a great experience. Having hearts 
wide open, the Holy Spirit came into their hearts. If these 
men had been skeptical or concerned with worldly mat- 
ters, the gift would never have come to them. 

No man will get religion if he is cynical and doubting. 
If he thinks he knows it all and has all the answers, the 
Holy Spirit’s work of creating faith is futile. Nicodemus 
did not get the Christian religion. As a teacher of Israel, 
he was too smart, too learned. He could not accept Jesus’ 
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simple formula for attaining the religious life, “Ye must 
be born again”. On the other hand, a man can get religion 
when he admits that under his own management his life 
is incomplete and unsatisfactory. He realizes he is at the 
end of his rope, and life is one grand mess. Now he is 
ready to listen to Someone who has made a success of 
life. Now he is willing to take a lesson or two on how to 
live ‘abundantly. When a man comes to this state in life, 
he looks up with eager anticipation for help from above. 
At that moment, the Holy Spirit arouses faith in the man. 
To get religion, in the third place, a person must be 
humble. Jesus emphasized this by putting a little child 
in the midst of the Disciples and saying, “Except ye be- 
come as a little child, ye shall not enter into the Kingdom 
of heaven.” Did you hear that? Unless you become as 
a little child, you cannot possibly acquire the Christian 
religion. What Jesus meant was that a man had to be 
humble to be saved. Pride, selfishness, and arrogance are 
insuperable barriers to receiving the Christian faith. 


“The Divine Tragedy” 

What humility means was illustrated in a recent article 
of a magazine describing the super-colossal movie, “The 
Divine Tragedy,” now being produced in France. Who 
would be the person to take the part of Christ? Would 
the producer seek the services of today’s most outstand- 
ing players such as Lawrence Olivier? No, hundreds of 
ordinary men were interviewed. In searching for the 
person, there was one qualification agreed upon: the man 
to play the part of Jesus would have to feel unworthy of 
taking the part. It did not matter how great a name he 
had, how much training, or how many talents he had. 
The most important trait was a sense of unworthiness. 
This is true for the one who would be a Christian—he 
must feel unworthy to bear the name of Christian. 

In this article, it was revealed that the world would 
never know the name of the man who will play the Christ. 
It was felt that the purposes of the film would best be 
fulfilled if the actor were enshrouded with anonymity. 


“How 
church to expose ourselves to the Gospel?” 


much time are we spending in 
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If we want the Christian religion, we shall turn to the 
source of its teachings—The Bible. 


The man to take the part. of Christ will have to sacrifice 
all of the honer and glory of what promises to be the 
greatest acting ever to be seen. And this is what humility 
involves—losing oneself in Christ. Paul said: “My life is 
hid in Christ.” When we accept the Christian religion, 
we lose our identity by submerging ourselves in the love 
of Christ until we are one with Him. He forever increases 
and we continually decrease as we empty ourselves in Him. 


Maybe We Don’t 

We have been considering the question, “How do you 
get religion?” Perhaps we should be discussing whether 
we want religion at all. Maybe we do not want it because 
of what religion might demand of us. It might ask us to 
give up sinful pleasures as telling dirty stories, spreading 
malicious gossip, gambling, and drinking excessively. 
Maybe we are not interested in getting the Christian faith 
because it might give us a sense of responsibility to do 
things we do not want to do, such as giving a tenth of 
our income to the Church, or going as a missionary to a 
foreign land to preach the gospel. When one yields to 
the Spirit of God, there is no telling where that Spirit 
will lead one. Maybe we don’t want religion because it 
might make us good, and we do not care to be good at 
this time. We might want to pray with St. Augustine: 
“O Lord, make us good, but not yet.” If we feel this 
aversion to religion, then there is no hope for us. A 
person without the Christian religion is literally lost. 

On the other hand, if we do want religion, there is 
every reason for hope. This hope is based upon Jesus” 
promise that what we seek we shall receive, for He said, 
“Ask and it shall be given you; seek and ye shall find; 
knock and it shall be opened unto you.” We want re- 
ligion, then? And we repeat, “How?” Hear the answer 
summarized in the Bible: “Draw nigh unto God and He 
will draw nigh to you.” When a man and God confront 
each other, that man has religion. 


Watch for the next chapter in this series next month. It is titled, 
Religion—Do You Hate It?” 
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Express as much grief as you honestly feel. 


There is an old proverb which says, “Nothing is cer- 
tain but death and taxes.” Knowing this, we usually pre- 
pare for the coming of the annual tax bill, so it may be 
paid when due. Knowing this, we should prepare for the 
coming of death into our lives or homes. Yet how few 
people do. We seem to have the idea that while death 
is certain to come to others, it will somehow pass us by, 
at least for a long time yet. Then, too, in many quarters, 
it is supposed to be a morbid thing to talk about and 
plan for—death. So we face the never ending tragedy 
of death coming into homes and lives where no prepara- 
tion for it has been made. And when it does, it leaves 
people confused, disillusioned, skeptical, often rebellious 
and doubting the wisdom and love of God. Our discus- 
sion then, will center around two points: (1) What to 
do before death comes; (2) What to do when death 
comes to the family. 


What To Do Before Death Comes 

Understand the meaning of death. See it for what it 
is, namely, an incident in the on-going life of the soul 
of a man. An important one, but still only one more 
milestone on the way. We make too much of death; see 
it as the tragic end and conclusion of life. It is not the 
end. It is a new chapter begun. It’s the beginning of a 
new book ... not the end of the author. It’s the begin- 
ning of a new canvas ... not the end of the painter. 
A recent novel has the hero and heroine married in the 
third chapter. By the fifth they are parted by circum- 


*Dr. Auman is the beloved pastor of St. Peter Lutheran Church, 
54th and Lexington Avenue, New York City. He is popular as:a radio 
preacher and as a speaker to young people’s groups. He knows. whereof 
he writes in this study. It comes out of his very own experience, and 
does not represent theory, but his own practice. 
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So Death Comes 
To Your Family 


By Russell F. Auman* 


stances that puts thousands of miles between them, and 
it looks as though they would never see each other again. 
But the last chapter brings them gloriously together again. 
That's life, and that’s death, too. Death is but the fifth 
chapter in the book. Read on. The best is yet to be. 
Death is but an incident in the life of a man. 

Death is fulfillment. It is the harvesting in God’s time 
of what we sow in ours. If our destiny is in the keeping 
of an all-wise and loving God, then death means the 
entrance into a larger and better life. So Paul sweepingly 
affirms, “We know that when the earthly house of this 
tabernacle is dissolved, we have a building of God, a 
house not made with hands, eternal in the heavens.” And 
again, “For me to live is Christ, and to die is gain.” See 
death for what it is. 

Make peace with the fact of it. It is impossible for us 
to be very cheerful about life, until we have managed 
somehow to make our peace with death. Rigorously and 
honestly to contemplate the fact of death is already to 
stand above it, if only in contemplation. Only by learn- 
ing to be at home in it can we be rid of the fear of it. In 
preparing ourselves for death, we prepare for life, for 
only he who has leamed how to die, has learned how to 
live. Endless life on earth would not be desirable. Death 
is a welcome reality, part of the wise plan of a loving God. 

Discuss the reality of it in the family circle. Let it be 
done seriously, honestly, and casually. And take the 
smallest children into the discussion, that they too may 
understand and be prepared. Picture it as a great ad- 
venture into unknown territory, under the guidance and 
leadership of God. The assurance of God’s care for our 
loved ones when they die, and of ourselves, is our great- 
est need when death comes. 

It is the part of wisdom to discuss details of funeral 
plans, too, in advance of death. Decisions are often very 
difficult to make when grief’s burden must be borne. And 
let the matter not be put off. None of us know when we 
shall set out on the adventure into the unknown. 
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What To Do When Death Comes 

Accept it. Nothing is gained by rebellion or bitterness. 
And much is lost. When first I met her, she was still in 
tears over the death of a daughter which occurred some 
ten years previously, utterly refusing to accept the fact 
of it or to be reconciled to it. Eventually her attitude 
caused a breakdown in her health. She died a suicide— 
an extreme case, to be sure. But nothing can be gained 
by rebellion. Be reconciled to the coming of death, when 
it comes, and make the most of it. 

Express as much grief as you honestly feel. Don’t be 
ashamed of your emotions. No one has ever broken down 
nervously through the legitimate expression of an emo- 
tional reaction. The friend who stands by, urging you to 
“control yourself’ and to “calm down”, when he means 
that you are to repress your grief, is doing you a disserv- 
ice. Repression of honest expression of grief can easily 
bring nervous reactions later that may damage health. 

Conversely, don’t put on a false display of grief. Be 
natural. Express the emotions you really feel. All of us 
differ in our emotional make-up. Express what you feel, 
no more, no less. 

Don’t prolong grief. There are communities where this 
is thought the proper way to honor the memory of the 
dead. So there are weekly trips to the cemetery for a 
session of tears, as though the departed still lived in the 
body there interred. “Little shoes” or articles of clothing 
are regularly brought forth and “cried over”. Black is 
the predominant color in the clothing worn for as much 
as six months or often into many years. If this is an hon- 
est expression of grief, it is proper, though certainly de- 
pressing to those who must live with us when we feel 
thus. If it is a matter of custom only, then it can be 
definitely harmful. If our dead could speak, they would 
plead with us not to grieve their passing. It does not 
honor their memory to do so. They want us to be happy 
and to live full and useful lives. To live our best as Christ 
gives us to know the best, is to erect a living memorial 
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Accept death as a fact so that if it should come to one of 
your loved ones you may make all the necessary adjust- 
ments promptly. 
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The Baptistry, a memorial in St. John Lutheran Church, 
Salisbury, N. C. 


to those we have lost for a while. 

Be unselfish in the presence of death. Much of our grief 
is really self-pity, as we shall detect if we analyze it 
honestly. A woman beside the open grave of her sister 
cried out, “O God, how can you do this to me?” The 
burden of her grief lay in what had happened to her, 
and it completely overlooked the improved condition of 
the departed. An honest aporaisal of the situation as a 
whole and our relationship to it, would take much of the 
edge off of our grief when death comes to the family. 
It would help to make the funeral what a modern writer 
pleads every Christian burial service should be: namely, 
an act of thanksgiving. Thanksgiving for a life that 
brought blessing to us; for a friendship and love now 
crowned with immortality; for the joy and bliss that has 
come to our beloved who has moved into “the house not 
made with hands.” Be unselfish about death. Be sure 
your grief is more than self-pity. 

Know that your beloved dead are in God's loving care. 
Commit them willingly to His gracious keeping. They are 
not dead. For the first time, they really live. And while 
we do not believe that prayers will save a lost soul after 
death, there is no reason why we should not pray for the 
growth and happiness of our beloved who have died in 
the faith. You prayed for them while they lived. If you 
find comfort in doing so, there is no reason why you 
should not talk to God about them when they have gone 
to live with Him. He is caring for them. You can count 
on that. 

Adjust as soon as possible to the change that death has 
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brought to the family. Things will never be the same 
again, and nothing can be gained by attempting the im- 
possible in trying to make them so. To be sure, they may 
be better. “All things work together for good to those 
who. love God, to those who are called according to His 
purpose.” Paul wrote this glorious assurance. And you 
can cash in on it when death comes to the family. God 
wants to use death for the blessing of the living as well 
as those He has called home. He will do so if we give 
* Him opportunity. Since things can be better, we must 
allow God to make them so, by gathering up what is 
left and making the most of it. 

Form new relationships to take the place of the ones 
broken by death. Men can not work in a vacuum. When 
something vital is taken from their lives, it must be re- 
placed. If we do not replace it with something fine, then 
something less than good will come in. A man’s wife 
died. His mother then insisted’that he must not enjoy the 
company of any woman for at least a year. How ill-ad- 
vised! Why should he be denied the comfort of female 
companionship at a time when he had special need for 
it? Unless one would morbidly prolong grief, new rela- 
tionships to replace the broken ones should be formed as 
soon as possible. One couple, their two children killed in 
an auto accident, and too old to have more children of 
their own, solved their problem by taking orphan children 
into their home. 

Be honest with small children. If they are old enough 
to ask questions, they are old enough to receive truthful 
answers. They ought to be told about the meaning of 
the death of a loved one and the reality of the life be- 
yond. To “spare them this sadness” by deceit, is to lay up 
worse trouble for a later day. In any event, they can “take 
it” far better than their elders can, if we are honest with 
them. 

Act like a Christian should, both in your attitude 
towards the coming of death into the family, and in your 
expression of it. How utterly un-Christian are some’ of our 
funeral customs. One lodge ended its service at the grave 
by each of the brothers dropping a flower on the casket 
and mournfully saying, “Alas, my brother!” As though 
the victory over death which this Christian man had 
achieved was unspeakable tragedy. 

How vulgar is the floral display at many funerals, some- 
times costing more than a thousand dollars. Of course, 
one expects this among unbelievers who have no hope 
beyond this life. For the only outlet for emotion they 
seem to know is a pagan type of funeral with its excessive 
floral display, its bronze casket and cement vault, all ulti- 
mately topped with an ostentatious mausoleum or monu- 
ment. Let it not be so among Christians! 

How much more Christian it is to substitute for all this, 
memorial gifts to the church or to community projects, or 
other causes in which the departed had been interested. 
These are living memorials which bless and enrich the 
needy, and pay fitting tribute to the beloved dead. 

Go out to be servants of life. Withdrawal from society, 
staying away from the church and its activities, separat- 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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® Operation Spiritual continues to increase in populariity 
as the projects are suggested. The Lenten devotional 
booklet, “The Life of Christ according to the Gospel of 
Mark,” was distributed to local Leagues by every Synod- 
ical and State group. We regret exceedingly that the 
original requests from the Synodical League presidents 
were not large enough to meet the demands. Even though 
we ordered more printed than we had requests for the 
supply was exhausted before Ash Wednesday. To those 
of you who did not receive a copy for your private use 
we give a sincere “sorry!”. 

® Life Service Day—May 7—is a red letter day in Luther 
League everywhere. Begin making definite plans for ob- 
serving this day in your League. There is a Special Pro- 
gram for your use appearing in this issue of The Review. 
Study it and plan the service so you can make an effective 
appeal to the youth of your congregation to consider 
full-time Christian service. There will not be a reprint 
of this program in separate form this year as was done 
in previous years. Our curtailed budget will not permit 
us to make it available. 

We cannot oyer-emphasize the need for observing Life 
Service Day. There are so many calls for missionaries 
and pastors, parish workers and deaconesses. You can 
secure special pamphlets which present the needs for these 
workers by writing to the Board of Education, 736 Jack- 
son Place, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
® We take this opportunity to extend greetings to the 
new readers of The Review. Our records indicate that in 
the months of December 1949 and January 1950 we re- 
ceived 198 more subscriptions than were received in the 
same months a year ago. We trust that each of you will 
become regular subscribers to this fine magazine year 
after year. 

One Synodical League is planning to include a year’s 
subscription to The Review in the registration fee to the 
annual Convention this summer. 

During the Lenten Season is an opportune time to in- 
crease the membership of the local League. Membership 
cards for individual members are available, upon request, 
from Headquarters. The use of these cards may add to 
the significance of membership and increase the sense of 
loyalty to the program offered through the Luther League. 
All of us must work together if we are going to attain our 
coveted goal of 50,000 membership in the LLA by 1951. 

Coming back to The Review. It would make an ex- 
cellent gift to one of your friends for Easter. It is often 
given to newly confirmed youth by the congregation or 
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Evangelism Is Everybody's : 


Business 


ver 


By Eleanor Guderian* 


Easter Day! My, isn’t it a lovely morning! The grass 
is so clean looking, the trees are a misty green, the tiny 
spring flowers are blooming and everything about you 
seems to look so much better than it did last week. And 
say . . . you sure look nice all dressed up in your new 
spring clothes! 

Knowing that you look so nice and with everything 
so beautiful, it sorta makes you think that you can con- 
quer the world, doesn’t it? It was on a day similar to this 
that Jesus Christ conquered the world. He was crucified 
just three days before, but on Easter Day he arose again 
for our justification. That happened hundreds of years 
ago, but today is still made for conquering. Today is your 
time to conquer. 

Did you notice how crowded the church is, so many, 
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Luther League of the Kentucky-Tennessee Synod as its treasurer for the 
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member-at-large (1949-1951) of its Executive Committee. 
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many new faces, and so many familiar ones that haven’t 
been seen for quite a while? It’s nice to see them again, 
isn't itP But have you told them so? Today is your day 
to start work. “Evangelism is Everybody’s Business.” 
Evangelism isn’t just for the pastor, the councilmen and 
your parents, but it’s for you, too. 

See that boy and girl of Luther League age over there 
with their parents? I know you're busy with your part in 
the Easter program, but take a few minutes and invite 
them to your League meeting tonight. A personal invita- 
tion from you will do more than all the written cards in 
the world. Tell them that once they start coming regu- 
larly to League, Sunday School and Church that they 
won't ever want to miss again. Make them feel as though 
h yre needed, that the church simply can’t get along 
without them. Yes, today’s just the finest day to inaugu- 
rate evangelism into your life. What better day than this 
can you find to get in that personal touch that’s so essen- 
tial to winning people to the church? 

But wait a minute before you leave. I know you're 
anxious to greet all the newcomers but I just wanted to 
ask you this. You're not going to let your Easter enthusi- 
asm drop after today, are you? Easter and its alleluias of 
rejoicing belong in your heart the whole entire year. Let 
your Christianity overflow your hearts and come bursting 
out in your eyes, through your voice and in every deed 
that you do. The growth of the church and the Luther 
League is up to only one person and that’s you. And 
while you're helping the church to grow you will be grow- 
ing too—in grace, in love, and in favor with God and man. 


Make evangelism YOUR business!!! 


WATCH FOR THIS PAGE IN OUR 
NEXT ISSUE 
THE TOPIC WILL BE, “HOW’S YOUR E. Q.?” 
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Wb Cross-Whrd Puzzle 


By Lucile Pettigrew Johnson 


Our Bible cross-word puzzle _ this 
month takes us back to the very be- 
ginning of things—to the first Book of 
the Bible, Genesis, where we find the 
story of the sons of Jacob. All biblical 
references in this puzzle are to be found 
in that book. 

To solve these Bible cross-word puz- 
zles, you proceed in the usual way. The 
clues are given in two forms—Across 
(horizontal) and Down (vertical). 

After you have done your very best 
and have completed the puzzle, turn to 
the back of the magazine and consult 
the key to the puzzle to check and see 
if your answers are correct. Do not look 
for the solution until you have done your 
best and completed the puzzle, or else 
the joy of achieving will be forfeited. 
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ACROSS 


Youngest son of Jacob 

“Come now therefore, and let us. . . 
him” 37:20 

African Negro secret society 

... of the Chaldees 11:31 

“And Jacob . . . his clothes” 

Affirmative vote (var.)? 

Jacob’s second son 

Vapor density (abbr. ) 

Spain (abbr.) 

Nineteenth letter of the alphabet 

Telegraphic transfer (abbr. ) 

Postscript (abbr. ) 

“they said unto Pharaoh, Thy serv- 
ants . . . shepherds” 47:3 

Greek letter 

Joseph’s brethren . . . 
dreams 


37:34 


him for his 


“Reuben said unto them, Shed... . 
blood” 37:22 
Jacob made Joseph a. . . of many 


colours 


7m 
be 


es 
ZA] 
(AEE, 
alae 
a 
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“And they said, Thy servants are twelve brethren, the sons of one man 


the land of Canaan.”’—Genesis 42:13. 


Twelve 


31 
33 
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Benzine (abbr. ) 

Joseph said, 
37:16 

Judge Advocate (abbr. ) 

A son of Jacob 

Pierce with a pointed weapon 

Same as 12 across 

Feminine name 

“they drew and lifted .. . 
out of the pit” 37:28 

“Joseph’s ten brethren went . . . to 
buy corn” 42:3 

One of Jacob’s sons 

Another son of Jacob 

Intelligence Office (abbr. ) 

Border on 

Exclamation of surprise 

Jacob’s oldest son 


. my brethren” 


Joseph 


DOWN 

an evil . . . hath devoured him” 
87:83 

“they brought Joseph into . . 
New Brunswick (abbr. ) 
Next to youngest son of Jacob 
Short for chrysanthemums 
Wrath 
Senior (abbr.) 


.” 37:28 


. Jacob’s third son 


“come, . I will send thee unto 
them” 37:18 

Yukon Territory (abbr. ) 

Another son of Joseph 

“the . . . and the moon and the 
eleven stars made obeisance” 37:9 

American District Telegraph (abbr. ) 


Half an em 

“For . . . sojourn in the land are we 
come” 47:4 

“And they sat down to . . . bread” 
87:25 


Short for Beatrice 

Another son of Jacob 

Street (abbr. ) 

Fourth son of Jacob 

“my sheaf ... , and also stood up- 
right 37:7 

“when they were. . 
44:4 

Another one of Jacob’s sons 

“and cast him into a...” 37:24 

“for... should we die in thy pres- 
ence” 47:15 

Atmosphere 

Author of THE RAVEN 

Tag 

Nickname of Abraham Lincoln 

Second tone in the scale ‘eae 


. out of the city” 
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An April Fool’s Party 


Invitation 
Written backward and upside down. 
“Come to an April Fool’s Day Party 
Place: 
Date: 
Time: 
Be sure to dress wrong way out.” 


Decorations 

Give the party room a topsy turvy 
appearance. For example, turn the pic- 
tures upside down on the walls or hang 
pots and pans on the wall. The rug 
should be reversed and kitchen “chairs 
placed in the party room. 

Serve first. Prepare a breakfast instead 
of the usual late evening type of food; 
such as, hot waffles and syrup, dough- 
nuts and coffee, or a big dish of cereal. 


Games 
A Foolish Language. Give the group 
ten to fifteen minutes to work out the 
following six sentences. The correct Eng- 
lish version is given in parentheses un- 
der each line. 
1. ereth si on Ifoo ekli na dlo loof 
(There is no fool like an old fool. ) 
2. eh owh shugal tals shgual tesb 
(He who laughs last laughs best. ) 
8. tawh soofl ew sltamor eb 
(What fools we mortals be.) 
4. sall llew ttah sdne Ilew 
(All’s well that ends well.) 
5. ti si nfu ot eb delfoo, utb reebtt ot 


wonk 
(It is fun to be fooled, but better 
to know.) 
6. a lfoo dna ish ymnoe era nsoo 
detrpa 


(A fool and his money are soon 
parted. ) 

Opposites. For this game the players 
are divided into two groups, or teams, 
which are seated opposite each other in 
two facing rows of chairs about four or 
five feet apart. The leader, or “It,” walks 
back and forth between the two groups 
and suddenly points at one of the play- 


°Miss Lentz is currently the President of the 
Luther League of North Carolina. She also has 
served that group as treasurer. Her church 
membership is. in the large St. John Lutheran 
Church, Salisbury, N. C., where she is an ac- 
tive and devoted member. 
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ers and says a word, speaks a sentence, 
or asks a question. Now here is the gag. 
The person spoken to must remain ab- 
solutely silent, but the person sitting 
directly opposite to the one addressed 
must instantly answer in the opposite. 
This is how it works. “It” suddenly 
points at Jimmy and says, “Black”. Jim- 


my keeps mum, but Sarah, who is sit- 


ting directly opposite Jimmy, immediate- 
ly shouts, ““White”. “It” then points at 
Toots and says, “You are beautiful.” 
Toots remains silent, but Jack opposite 
her, pipes up with, “You are ugly.” 

If the person pointed at should speak, 
he or she becomes “It.” If the opposite 
person fails to speak up in a few seconds, 
or if he gives an inappropriate answer, 
he becomes “It.” Also, if anyone speaks 
out of turn; he or she becomes “It.” 

The person who is “It” should pass 
rapidly from one to another, first chal- 
lenging a member of one group, and 
then wheeling around quickly and chal- 
lenging some one in the opposite group. 

For scoring purposes, one point should 
be chalked up against each person who 
becomes “It” and for each member of 
the opposite team. 


Drawing the Invisible. This is a draw- 
ing game and played by couples. 

Each couple sits in chairs, back to 
back. One is given a pencil, a sheet of 
paper, and something that can be used 
as a drawing board. The other is -given 
an object; such as, a penknife, a box of 
matches, a slipper, a hat, a pair of scis- 
sors, or what have you?” Each couple is 
given a different object. Now, without 
telling your partner what the object is 
which you have been given, describe it 
to your partner in terms of shape, size, 
lines, etc; and following directions, he 
draws a picture of the to-him-invisible 
object as best he can. 

When each picture is finished, it is 
signed with the names of the couples 
responsible for it, and put on exhibition. 
The couple responsible for the picture 
judged to resemble most closely its mo- 
del wins the game. 

Needless to say, the objects to be 
drawn must be kept from the view of the 
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artists. 


Tightrope Racing. Stretch three lengths 
of white tape, each about twelve feet 
long, across the floor of the room, pin- 
ning them down to the rug or thumb- 
tacking them to the floor. The tapes 
should run parallel and be about three 
or four feet apart. These represent tight- 
ropes. Now have each of three guests 
stand at one end of each tape, with both 
feet on the tape, the heel of the right 
shoe touching the toe of the left shoe. 

As they balance thus, hand each of 
the three guests a pair of opera glasses 
and tell him to focus them on his “Tight- 
rope” while looking through the big 
lenses. Tell all that at the signal to start 
they are to race to the ends of the “tight- 
ropes’. The only rules are, first, they 
may not take their eyes away from the 
large lenses of the glasses; and, two, 
they must not step off the tape. Break- 
ing either of these rules results in instant 
disqualification. 

Give the signal to start and watch the 
fun. Permit every one to do this stunt, 
and have those who succeed in getting 
to the ends of their tapes compete for a 
grand prize. 


Hot Air. Divide into two teams—each 
person sitting in a chair facing the per- 
sons on the other team. Give each con- 
testant on both teams a balloon and a 
piece of string. When the signal is given 
each one is to blow up his balloon and 
tie the string around it. When the leader 
of each team has his balloon inflated, 
he is to put it in his chair, run to a 
designated spot and back to his chair, 
then sit on his balloon until it pops. 
As soon as his balloon pops, the next 
contestant on his team follows the leader, 
and so on down the line. The team finish- 
ing first wins. 


Foolish Tongue Twisters. This is a 
stunt to help fill in a few moments be- 
tween games. Read aloud the first of the 
following sentences and have each guest 
swiftly repeat it after you. Then pro- 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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RUTH COVER, MGR. 


Hello! Come in! Come in! There are some people here 
we want you to meet! Yep, those elusive members of the 
Education Committee of The Luther League of America 
whom we have been trying to corral and introduce to you 
for almost three months! 

The gal on my left is Nancy Petry whom you may 
have met here in The Swap Shop before as Nancy Cauble, 
Prexy of the Kentucky-Tennes- 
see Luther League. Now she is 
Mrs. John Petry, a shade over 
nineteen, and a Junior at the 
University of Louisville. John 
is a Senior in the University 
Medical School, and as if that 
were not enough, he and 
Nancy live at a state mental 
institution where they both do 
part-time work! Later, when 
John goes to Covington to in- 
terne, Nancy will transfer to the University of Cincinnati 
and be graduated as a dietician. 

Incidentally, they met at a Luther League skating party 
in Cincinnati (part of a Luther League extension jaunt 
from Louisville to Covington) where Johnny literally fell 
for Nancy as she taught him to skate! (Shades of the 
February Hi Teens! page!) 

Nancy has been a Luther Leaguer since her confirma. 
tion eight or nine years ago, eventually becoming Mis- 
sionary Secretary of the Kentucky-Tennessee Luther 
League (one year) and then President (two years). Her 
pet loves are Johnny, semi-sweet chocolate candy, ice 
cream, strawberries, college and making new friends. Her 
pet peeves are turnips (we don’t like them, either!), high 
heels with socks, fur coats with slacks, Christmas without 
snow, and 99% of the movies. And her hobbies are sing- 
ing, playing the piano, making her own clothes, collect- 
ing salt and pepper shakers, making cook-book scrap- 
books and interior decorating. We were, in fact, discuss- 
ing new color schemes for The Swap Shop when you ar- 
rived. Any suggestions? 


But let’s finish our introductions first. Just follow the 
fragrant aroma of frying hamburgers and you will find 
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vivacious, irrepressible Lib 
Huddle manning the grill. 
She is also a gal of many 
* parts. (She had to be—she 
had five brothers!) At the 
moment Lib (who was bap- 
tized Elizabeth Caroline) is 
preparing to realize a life- 
long ambition, that of becom- 
ing a missionary to Japan. 
She is presently a student at 
Biblical Seminary in New 
York, and then in June she will begin her language study 
at Yale. Next January she will be sent to her field where 
she will have a tutor. 

All this is not the beginning of her globe trotting, how- 
ever. You see, her father is a minister, and as a member 
of his household she lived in Lingle, Miss., Goodman, 
Miss., Crockett, Va., and Bedford, Va. Then as a high 
school science teacher, she resided in Big Island, Va., and 
Kannapolis, N. C. Even that is not all. Lib was graduated 
from Lenoir Rhyne College and took graduate work at 
Duke University and the University of North Carolina. 
She begins to sound just a little like a gypsy, doesn’t she? 

Lib’s Luther League experience is almost as varied as 
the long list of places where she has hung her hat. You 
see, she started as a Junior Luther Leaguer when she was 
eight years old—and she’s twenty-seven now. She, too, 
was Missionary Secretary (two years) of a state Luther 
League, but not Kentucky-Tennessee. In her case it was 
North Carolina. Then she was Education Secretary for 
the same organization the following year. And during the 
years she attended seven State Conventions and two na- 
tional Luther League conventions. (We recommend that 
sort of thing as the best way to keep interest, enthusiasm 
and information alive and coming in your League locals!) 

But Lib is out in the kitchen grilling hamburgers be- 
cause she likes to eat them—and so do the rest of us! She 
also has a fondness for long walks in the country, hay- 
rides, weiner roasts, bowling, dancing and theatre-going. 
(Not movies, plays) And her biggest pet peeve is the 
ancient American custom of “apple polishing!” 


Sitting in that lounge chair over there, poring over some 
Swap Shop files of advertising stuff is Jean Kuhn, Vir- 
ginian, part of the Advertising 
Department of the Publication 
House, and wife of Middler 
Seminarian, Alvin Kuhn! (Alvin 
is a former Veep of the North 
Carolina State Luther League 
and was Youth Worker for the 
Virginia Synod last year.) Jean’s 
home town is Shenandoah, and 
by the time she had completed 
high school there, she had very 
nearly “gone through the chairs” 
of the Luther League. She served as local Missionary 
Secretary, Educational Secretary, Treasurer and President. 
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At the same time she served one term as Conference Sec- 
retary. 

Then she went to Lenoir-Rhyne at Hickory from which 
college she was graduated last June with an A.B. degree 
in Social Studies an dBible. Summer vacations found her 
acting as advisor or sponsor of the Luther League back in 
Shenandoah, but she was also serving as Missionary Sec- 
retary of the Virginia Synodical Luther League in the 
meantime. And like other Lutheran college students she 
became interested in the Lutheran Student Association, 
serving one year as Prexy of the Lenoir-Rhyne group, and 
later, as Financial Secretary and Vice-President of the 
Southeastern Region L. S. A. 

While she was on the campus Jean did some writing for 
the college paper and year book, sang in the college choir, 
and, like Eleanor Sheets, found time for dramatics, too. 
(Are you beginning to get the idea that Luther Leaguers 
are really busy people?) Now that she is a career girl and 
housewife, spare time is even more difficult to find, but 
chief among her hobbies when she does are music and 
reading. Which endeth her introduction and bringeth us 
to blond, blue-gray-eyed, six-foot Ralph Bagger. (He’s 
twenty-six and a Middler at Mt. Airy Seminary, gals!) 

And he has been so many places and done so many 
things that we don’t know exactly where to begin! You 
see, his father is a minister, too, and 
he moved from Butler, Pennsylvania, 
to Edgewood (Pittsburgh), and then 
to Lancaster (also Pennsylvania), 
where he was graduated from high 
school. Still in a relatively serene 
pattern of living, he went to Muhlen- 
berg College—and then came Pearl 
Harbor! In January of 1943 Ralph 
left the campus and that is where 
the confusion begins. Hold your hats! 
You see, he joined the Army—am- 
phibious! Three months of his three years’ service were 
spent sailing the seven seas. (You name ’em, he says, I 
was there—Atlantic, Pacific, Mediterranean, Caribbean, 
East China, etc.) He was an MP for most of that time, 
but actually his jobs were as numerous as the waters upon 
which he sailed. Are you ready? Clerk, typist, supply 
clerk, rifleman, Signal Corps code clerk, chauffeur, mimeo- 
graph operator, mailman, PX manager, construction en- 
gineer (in charge of erecting tents) and office manager— 
to name only a few, he says! And his two narrowest es- 
capes were from a falling skylight (during a bombing in 
France during the Battle of the Bulge) and a flying ping- 
pong table (during the 1945 typhoon on Okinawa). 

Now Ralph is just attending Seminary (he went back 
to Muhlenberg first, of course, where his activities were 
too legion to mention at the moment) and doing some 
graduate work in English at the University of Pennsylva- 
nia, leading to a Master of Arts in June of 1951. Last 
summer he served as supply master of Trinity Lutheran 
Church, Rohrerstown, Pennsylvania, and as playground 
supervisor of one of Lancaster’s public playgrounds. 

When he has time, he collects stamps, and he is an ar- 
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“NOW OR NEVER” 


IS INTERMEDIATE DAY THEME 
By M. Helen Smith 


This year, as in the past two years, the last Sunday in 
April is set aside by the churches throughout the Luther 
League of America as Intermediate Day. It is hoped that 
such an observance will serve several purposes—it will 
bring together in either congregational, area, or district 
rallies all boys and girls in the 12-13-14 year age group 
and thus reveal the potential strength of their numbers; 
it will be an opportunity for the Luther Leaguers to in- 
vite inactive youth to join their Intermediate groups; it 
will give these teen-agers a chance to state their attitudes, 
impressions, and suggestions on what the Church offers 
youth; and it will be a time of special recognition of the 
Intermediate program of The Luther League of America. 

How will all this be accomplished? Synodical and Dis- 
trict Intermediate Secretaries received advance copies of 
the program for Intermediate Day. Area rallies are being 
organized under their supervision; but where such rallies 
are not feasible, local Leagues are encouraged to meet 
either in community-wide fellowship or as a public meet- 
ing sponsored _by the Intermediate League. In either case, 
the important thing to remember is: invite all 12, 13 and 
14 year old youth to the meeting, as well as parents and 
older friends. 

The program is built around a panel discussion in which 
three or four Leaguers participate, with an adult leader 
as moderator. Through this method, the Leaguers will 
evaluate their experiences in church organizations and 
time spent in various activities of the church. They will 
talk about what Christian education and worship expe- 
riences mean to them, and whether or not religion makes 
a difference in their lives. The purpose of the panel is 
to give the Leaguers an opportunity to speak freely of 
their relationship to their church; open discussion should 
be given strong emphasis. 

Program material is printed in the second quarter issue 
of the Intermediate Quarterly Helps. 

The theme, “Now or Never?” implies that if the Church 
reaches and holds youth as teen-agers, they will be the 
intelligent, consecrated, serving congregation of the im- 
mediate future. If it fails, it may lose them forever to 
more attractive, worldly agents and to substitutes that 
supplant the Church in priorities on life. 

Pastors and all adult leaders are urged to promote 
Intermediate Day, April 30, 1950; and to follow it up in 
the whole year’s work! 


dent booster of Muhlenberg College. (Attention CHEY!) 
And he has three pet peeves: Vets who think the country 
owes them a- living, Christian young people who are too 
busy to take part in Luther League activities, and his 
typewriter, which doesn’t know how to spell! 

Now from here on you are on your own! Enjoy the 
hamburgers, the company and the conversation! 
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Skeldon High School students peruse 
their bulletin board on which Principal 


Beharry had posted the statement, 
“Jesus, the Greatest Teacher the world 
has ever known.” 


Not so long ago, I had inserted on our 
bulletin board a notice “Jesus the Great- 
est Teacher the World has ever known”. 
This was to be a follow-up in the series 
of deyotional talks on “The personality 
of Jesus.” Others that preceded it were: 
“Jesus the Great Prophet”, and “Jesus 
the Son of God.” But this morning’s 
devotions were going to be different at 
the Skeldon High School for not a few 
non-christians, chiefly Hindus and Mo- 
hammedans, boys and grls, had gathered 
around the bulletin board making com- 
ments and wondering what was going 
to be told. With the ringing of the bell, 
it was observed that the march to places 
for devotions was overly quiet. The day 
was Wednesday—a day of special de- 
votion in our High School, since the 
period was much longer than on other 
days of the week. Many pupils looked 
forward to this special devotion day and 


today many eager minds were ponder- 


ing over the topic of the talk. One could 
sense that eager ears were open, too, 
and how we pray that one day eager 
hearts will be ready to accept the Love 
of Jesus! 

After the Invocation, the service pro- 
ceeded smoothly. There was the Hymn, 
the Versicles, the Lesson and the open- 


Mr. Beharry is the Principal of the Skeldon 
High School, Skeldon, British Guiana, South 
America. He is a native Guianese who obtained 
higher education in the States at Gettysburg 
College. 
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“Yesus She Greatest Jeacker She 


Skeldon students gathered together for 
their assembly period in their tempor- 
ary building. 


ing prayers, but the piece de resistance 
was to be the Address. Good listeners 
as the pupils of the Skeldon High School 
always are, they drank in all that was 
said about the Great Teacher. I sensed 
that many little minds were reasoning 
within themselyes and were grappling 
with grave doubts and fears. “We had 
been told in our sacred books that it was 
Ram or Krishna or some incarnation of 
Brahma the creator” thought the Hindu, 
“but Ram was not a personal Savior, nor 
was he a great teacher”. The Moslem 
who boasts that Mohammed is the chosen 
Prophet of Allah became uneasy too. 
“True it was that Mohammed had had a 
revelation, but he was not endowed with 
divine and infinite wisdom. He was no 
great teacher” . . . There was almost a 
breathless silence in the whole assembly 
for here were undeniable proofs, here 


By Robert S. Beharry 


were indisputable evidences of Jesus, 
the Greatest Teacher. At the age of 12 
He confused and confounded the doctors 
in the Temple, and then at the age of 
80 He taught with authority in Galilee. 
The profound truths of the Sermon on 
the Mount were all irrefutable. “Never 
man spake as this man!” 

After the General Prayer and the 
Benediction the forms (classes) repaired 
to their places. Strange things they had 
heard today, but doubts and fears pre- 
vailed since for them religion was just 
something handed down by their parents, 
They could have no power of choice in 
this matter for their pundit or priest had 
impressed on their minds the fact that 
this Jesus of the Christians was just an- 
other Prophet whose story was to be 
found in the Bible. In matters of religion, 


Commerce class at the Skeldon High 
School is taught the use of a typewriter, 
the young people gather around it for 
their lesson. 
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Vonld Plas Cver Known” 


they cannot make the choice since they 
may be disowned for so doing. Many 
were the queries that came to the Prin- 
cipal’s “Office that day, and although 
explanations were given that were logical 


This temporary shed-like structure is the 
one now being used by the Skeldon High 
School, This view was taken from the 
road. The LLA’s gift has not yet been 
translated into a building. The Foreign 
Board awaits favorable conditions. 


enough yet there was the feeling of 
fears unexpressed. What but a Chris- 
tian Education as offered by a Christian 
High School will help to dispel this 
ignorance? Will not a Christian example 
help to impress deeply and win those 
who are not yet in the fold of Christ? 
Through the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
many will be led to accept Jesus as the 
Greatest Teacher. In the midst of all 
this dilemma, in the midst of all these 
doubts and fears, one thing stands crys- 
tal clear to all those who listened that 
day and that is the crux of the teachings 
of the Great Teacher—“Thou shalt love 
the Lord Thy God with all Thy heart, 
. and Thy neighbor as thyself”. 
Principal Beharry writes that they have 


The devotional period at Skeldon is called “The Principal’s Hour.” 
It is held once a week on Wednesdays. It was at such a period ‘Tak jsorleee her lib I 
that Principal Beharry presented the theme mentioned in this article. need of books tor their library. In gene 

eral, he says, they should be books that 


will be useful to high school pupils. In 
particular he mentions, “The Classics, 
stories in English, tales, Christian stories, 
fairy tales, poetry, and reference books. 
Especially are the latter urgently needed, 
including encyclopedias and books on 
religion. 

When the books are sent, they should 
be carefully cartoned and securely tied 
for mailing to British Guiana. Boxes 
should be addressed: Skeldon High 
School, Skeldon Post Office, Berbice, 
British Guiana, South America. The boxes 
also should be clearly marked: Used 
Books, Gift to Skeldon High School. 

Some Leagues and Leaguers have al- 
ready responded to this plea, perhaps 
many more will find it a matter of con- 
siderable interest to collect and send 
suitable books for this purpose. 


This is a class period at the Skeldon High School, with a lesson 
actually in progress, 
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News Notes 


@ NORTH CAROLINA 

A Southeastern Regional Conference 
on Luther League’ Work was conducted 
for two days at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Salisbury, by the Luther League 
of America. Meeting on January 27 and 
28, the conference was held especially 
for Presidents of Synod, Synodical Luther 
League presidents, and League advisors 
from the Southeastern United States. In 
addition, local pastors and League offi- 
cers from Rowan and nearby counties 
were invited to attend. 

The three national secretaries of the 
Luther League left their office in Phila- 
delphia in order to conduct the local 
conference. The Rev. Joseph W. Frease 
is Executive Secretary, the Rev. William 
J. Ducker is Associate Secretary and 
Editor, and Miss Mary Helen Smith is 
Associate Secretary in charge of Inter- 
mediate Work. The presence of all three 
secretaries was a stimulating feature of 
the conference. 

Beginning at 2:00 P. M. on Friday, 
the conference was opened with devo- 
tions by Ray Cline, of Concord, Second 
Vice-President of the Luther League of 
America. Secretary Ducker explained the 
plan and purpose of the conference, and 
reports on League activities and _pro- 
jects were heard from officers of the 
three states represented, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. The re- 
mainder of the session dealt with the 
educational program for 1950. 

The Friday evening session began at 
7:15 with devotions by the Rev. Harold 
Terry. The two main topics for this ses- 
sion were “OPERATION SPIRITUAL,” 
discussed by Miss Smith, and the Martin 
J. Bieber Memorial Project for 1950-51 
—a $25,000 contribution to the Lutheran 
Church in Hawaii—discussed by the Rev. 
Harold F. Park, of Columbia, S. C., 
member of the Executve Committee of 
the Luther League of America. 


The third and final session, beginning 
at 9:00 A. M. Saturday, was opened 
with devotions by Secretary Ducker. 
Color slides were shown on scenes con- 
nected with Iowa City, Iowa, the site 
selected for the next national convention 
in August of 1951. “What’s Ahead for 
1950” was discussed. Free and informal 
discussion marked all of the sessions. 

This was one of four similar confer- 
ences held during January and Febru- 
ary of this year by the Luther League 
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of America. Other conference localities 
were Kansas City, Missouri; Chicago, 
Illinois, and Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

Secretary Ducker remained in Salis- 
bury over Sunday and spoke at the St. 
John’s Luther League public missionary 
service at 11:00 A. M. and also to the 
regular League meeting at 6:30. 


®@ OHIO 

The second annual Christian Careers 
Conference was held on the Wittenberg 
College campus February 5-8, with Dr. 
Robert G. Remsberg, college pastor, 
directing. 

“The purpose of the “meeting,” ac- 
cording to Dr. Clarence C. Stoughton, 
President, “was to impress upon our stu- 
dents the opportunities for living as 
Christians in any occupation, and to out- 
line the opportunities in church voca- 
tions.” 

The Rev. David Bremer, secretary of 
the Board of Education of the United 
Lutheran Church in America, Richard 
Sutcliffe, Assistant Editor of The Luther- 
an, and Louise Marks, director of Chris- 
tian Education at Bethany English Lu- 
theran Church, Cleveland, were the 
speakers. They talked to and with the 
1310 students in addresses, class and 
group discussions, individual conferences 
and four student body gatherings. 

The ecumenical movement is the 
theme for “The Hamma Hour,” a pro- 
gram which was recently originated by 
Hamma Divinity School of Wittenberg 
College. It is a weekly broadcast heard 
every Sunday afternoon over a Spring- 
field radio station. The Hamma _ Choir 
introduces each program with ‘a sacred 
number. 

In the first few programs Dr. Otto H. 
Bostrom, professor of ecumenical the- 
ology at Hamma, and Robert Lignell, 
Hamma senior, discussed the background 
of the ecumenical movement. As the 
weekly program continues, all denomina- 
tions of the community will be repre- 
sented by clergymen who will be inter- 
viewed on the program by Dr. Bostrom. 

Each clergyman will be asked to dis- 
cuss his church and its relaton to the 
ecumenical movement. 


@ SOUTHERN ILLINOIS DISTRICT 

First Lutheran Church of Murphys- 
boro, Illinois, was the scene of a Luther 
League workshop on Sunday afternoon, 
January 29, 1950. Officers of Southern 


C-H-E-Y SKIT AVAILABLE — 
There is an interesting skit available free 
from C-H-E-Y HEADQUARTERS 
Parkside Industrial Bldg., Springfield, Ohio 
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Illinois Luther Leagues met to learn the 
duties and responsibilities of their re- 
spective offices and to discuss problems 
facing their organizations. Leaguers from 
Anna-Jonesboro, Walsh, Winehill, Bre- 
men, Chester, Campbell Hill, Steeleville 
and Murphysboro were present. 

The afternoon was opened with a 
songspiration led by Rev. H. L. Wagner, 
Southern District’s pastoral advisor. 
George Knop, President of the District, 
made several announcements and _ ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting. Fol- 
lowing this, four workshops were con- 
ducted, each having two sessions. Rev. 
W. E. Kaitschuk, of Steeleville, led one 
of the workshops and discussed the du- 
ties of Missionary secretaries; Mrs. Wil- 
liam J. Boatman, of Murphysboro, dis- 
cussed the educational phase of Luther 
Leagues; Mrs. Virginia Mueller, of Steele- 
ville and Intermediate Secretary of TIli- 
nois, led another workshop on Interme- 
diate and social work; and Rev. Arnold 
Kaitschuk, of Campbell Hill, discussed 
Life Service and Finances. 

Closing the meeting was Rev. William 
J. Boatman, host pastor, who spoke on 
“Homeward Thoughts.” 


@ ALL-LUTHERAN YOUTH SERVICE 

The Rockefeller Chapel of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago on Sunday afternoon, 
March 26th, was the gathering place of 
some 2,000 Lutheran Youth of the vari- 
ous general synodical bodies operating 


‘in the Chicago area. This was an epoch- 


al youth gathering, the first of its kind 
ever to be held. 

The speaker of the occasion was The 
Rey. Dr. George Hall, President of the 
Association of Lutheran Colleges, head of 
the Department of Christianity at Gustav- 
us Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 
His theme was “The Cross Road.” 
Liturgists were: Rev. A. Howard Weeg 
(ULCA), Rev. Ray Farness (ELC), and 
Rey. Walter Wietzke (Missouri). An 
All-Bach carillon concert was given for 
a half-hour preceding the service. 

The famous Joliet Luther League Choir 
(Augustana), which was featured at the 
International Youth Conference (Augus- 
tana), Duluth, Minn., last summer, sang 
under the direction of A. Leonard Lil- 
yers. A Massed Choir from Chicago al- 
so sang under the direction of Rev. Earl 
H. Lusk. The whole service was a mu- 
sical delight from beginning to end. 
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The State Luther League of New Jer- 
sey, which for the last ten or more years 
has served chiefly the Luther Leagues 
of the North Jersey area, will soon be- 
come the Luther League of the State of 
New Jersey and the Synod of New Jer- 
sey. The Synod is now aborning and 
will include in its membership all the 
churches within the territory of that 
state. The Luther League of New Jer- 
sey ought to be correspondingly strength- 
ened while it renders a real service to 
a new synod. 


New Jersey's Shore District had a 
rally at Immanuel Church, Lakewood, 
N. J., January 15th, with The Rey. Her- 
man L,. Gilbert, Secretary of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the U.L.C.A., as 
the speaker. 


The Chicago District Luther League 
held its annval banquet with great suc- 
cess at Westwood Lutheran Church, 
Elmwood Park, on January 22nd. The 
200 persons present heard an excellent 
message from The Rev. Glenn G. Gil- 
bert, Pastor of Faith Lutheran Church, 
Glen Ellyn . . . Other recent events in- 
cluded: A Workers’ Conference, held 
February 19th at St. Luke Church, Park 
Ridge; and three sectional Lenten Re- 
treats on March 19th—North Section at 
Norwood Park Church, Norwood Park; 
South Section at Mount Zion Church, 
81st and May; West Section at Elm- 
hurst Church, Elmhurst. Coming events 
include: Roller Skating Party, April 17th, 
Madison Gardens Roller Rink; Spring 
Rally (Life Service Day) May 7, Chi- 
cago Lutheran Seminary. 


The Pacific Northwest District Luther 
League annonuces the appointment of 
The Rev. Archie Campbell, of St. Paul’s, 
Seattle, as Camp Director, and the 1950 
Camp from July 3 to July 17, at Lake 
Samish, near Bellingham, Washington. 


The Luther League of St. James 
Church, Seattle, reports special delight 
with a recent series of four illustrated 
topics on the theme, “What It Means 
To Be A Christian”. They also took 
particular delight in the success of their 
basketball team which played in the 
Church League of their section. 


On a recent date the Luther League 
of Trinity Church, Everett, Washington, 
reported having collected $157.82 for 
their church’s building fund 
Leaguers of this church are also taking 
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an active part in their church’s program 
of evangelism. Their pastor, Rev. Edwin 
J. Johnson, equips them to do the job 
by instructing them in the know-how. 


A recent Executive Committee meet- 
ing of the California Synodical Luther 
League uncovered some _ disquieting 
facts concerning the health and activity 
of the Luther Leagues in their synod of 
seventy congregations. For example, 
though all pastors had samples of Youth 
Sunday materials last July, only 10% of 
the congregations observed the day on 
the third Sunday of last September. Now 
that facts are known, the Committee is 
pushing a great drive to inform Leaguers 
of the program of their synodical and 
national organization. Better things are 
to be expected in 1950. 


The Luther League of First Church, 
San Diego, reports that it had an un- 
usual presentation of the PTL theme on 
that day and that the presentation met 
with 100% support by the membership 
. . . One Saturday a month is set aside 
as “clean-up” day at church. The parish 
hall is taken care of, communion glasses 
are made ready, envelopes are prepared, 
and other miscellaneous jobs are done 
. . . A new plan of offerings has been 
introduced, as follows: On the first Sun- 
day the offering is for the LLA (through 
the CSLL); on the second Sunday for 
the CSLL; on the third Sunday for 
CSLL projects; on the fourth and fifth 


Sundays of the month for their own local 


treasury. 


The Luther League of First Church, 
Glendale, California, is working under a 
new plan of holding meetings; namely, 
one per month is held at a home; an- 
other at church; one with another 
League; and the fourth is a field trip. 


The Luther League of St. Andrew’s, 
San Mateo, has introduced an innovation 
in the matter of devotional meetings. 
Once a month they have a member of 
another denomination come and present 
the beliefs of his or her church. They 
report that it has proved interesting and 
educational . . . They also have entered 
a co-ed volleyball team in the local 
YMCA-CYC League. Churches of all 
denominations except Roman Catholics, 
Jewish and Mormon participate. 


The Luther League of St. Paul’s, 
Santa Monica, California, reports weekly 
meetings on Sunday evenings complete 
with volleyball, devotional and_ topic, 
business and refreshments. 


Those who get out mimeographed pa- 
pers will be interested to see what a 
fine job the Genesee Valley District (of 
New York State LL) does in the prep- 
aration and circulation of its bi-monthly 
LUTHER LOG. Unada G. Gliewe, 24 
Boston Street, Rochester 21, N. Y., is 
the capable editor, 


The Luther League of the Punxsu- 
tawney (Pa.) Lutheran Parish reports 
that it sent 20 books to the library of the 
Skeldon High School, British Guiana. ... 
This parish of two churches until re- 
cently had but one League. Each of the 
churches now has its own with a com- 
bined membership of thirty-four. The 
League of Mt. Zion Church is the newer 
of the two groups, which is sponsored by 
Mrs. Ralph Schuckers and has Bob 
Weaver as president. These Leagues 
meet weekly and use LLA topics with 
great effectiveness. 


The news is that the Pittsburgh Synod 
is going to try something new this year 
in the way of a Luther League conven- 
tion. They are in the midst of devel- 
oping an excellent summer camp site and 
equipment and plan to hold a five-day 
camp-convention at Lutherlyn (near 
Prospect, Butler County, Pa.), August 
6-13. 


The Luther League of Iowa—our hosts 
at the 1951 convention of the LLA— 
have been in the habit of holding a 
camp-conyention for a number of years. 
Since their synod does not own such a 
site, they must use that of some other 
group. The 1950 camp-convention will 
be held at Lake Okeeboji (Walther 
League property) in northwest Iowa, 
August 20-26. 


“Ripples” is the Manitoba District 
Luther League’s (Western Canada Syn- 
od) own paper. This statement appeared 
in a recent issue, “We have certainly 
heard a lot about the Roanoke conven- 
tion of the LLA. We are sure that the 
next one will see a lot more Leaguers 
from the M.D.L.L. there. Iowa isn’t as 
far, either!” 


From all parts of Leaguedom comes 
the news of earnest efforts to make 
Operation Spiritual a spiritual force in 
the lives of Leaguers. The LLA’s Execu- 
tive Committee was so impressed with 
the facts that they decided to inaugurate 
a second cycle of it in the League sea- 
son 1950-1951. Read The Luther League 
Review for complete details of the com- 
ing projects. 
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LIFE SERVICE DAY: “SOLDIERS OF THE CROSS” 


@ FOREWORD 


The inspiration for the 1950 Life Service 
Day theme came as a result of the Roanoke 
Convention of The Luther League of America. 
While sitting in the spacious ballroom of the 
hotel during one of the business sessions, some- 
one directly behind us nudged a fellow-Leaguer 
and asked, ‘“‘What are all those flags up there 
on the wall?” His friend replied that they were 
State Life Service Flags. “But each flag has 
a different number of symbols,’’ continued the 
first Leaguer. ‘What do they stand for?” To 
which his friend replied, ““The symbols . . . 
why they represent Soldiers of the Cross.” 


@® THE THEME 


The idea of enlisting in the service of the 
Master of Men is not a new one. The first dis- 
ciples were “‘soldiers of the cross.” When Paul 
invited young men like Timothy, Titus and 
Barnabas to journey and preach with him, he 
was recruiting them for service in the battle 
against evil and the powers of darkness. Young 
men and women in every age have felt the 
call to follow and serve the Christ—and in 
every age they have responded. 

Our theme suggests that we give that claim 
to Christian service serious consideration to- 
day that we begin to think of ourselves as 
“Soldiers of the Cross,” regardless of what 
vocation we may happen to choose. Whether 
Luther Leaguers become ministers or miners, 
deaconesses or doctors, missionaries or business- 
men, seminary professors or secretaries in an 
office—they all belong to the army of Christian 
believers with an equal opportunity to influence 
other lives and serve God. 


@ THE PLAN 


The plan for the 1950 Life Service Day ob- 
servance is simple. We are hoping that each 
League (or district) will note the date: May 
7, and plan a program which will interpret 
the ideas of Life Service to the members of 
the League. The Life Service Secretary is the 
logical leader for such a service, although in 
some Leagues it may be necessary to appoint 
someone else to plan the meeting. The pro- 
gram which follows may be used as it is, or it 
may be adapted in any way that seems fitting. 
The main thing is to stress Life Service to the 
members of your League. 

In many churches the pastor will be happy 
to preach a Life-Service sermon at the morn- 
ing or evening service if he is asked far enough 
in advance. This would provide a double em- 
phasis for the Leaguers and would be a fine 
foundation for the Luther League program in 
the evening. 


@ A SUGGESTED PROGRAM 

The Opening Hymn: “Jesus, Master, 
Whose I Am” or “Lord, Speak To Me” 

Scripture Lesson: Ephesians 6:10-17 

Poem: “I Hear Him Call” by H. W. 
Longfellow, or “All Service Ranks the 
Same: with God,” by Browning, or 
“What Are We Set on Earth For?” 
by E. B. Browning. 

Prayer 

Hymn: “Take My Life and Let It Be” 

Life Service Playlet: 
“Soldiers of the Cross” 

Offering 

Closing Prayer 

Benediction 

Hymn: “Jesus, Still Lead On” or 

“Lead On, O King Eternal” 
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@ LIFE SERVICE PLAYLET 


“Soldiers of the Cross’ 

Setting: Any stage or platform will serve for 
this playlet. If neither is available, keep a 
space clear for those who are to take part. Two 
chairs may be set there for two Leaguers. One 
of these Leaguers should be the Life Service 
Secretary. The Life Service Secretary is ex- 
plaining the purpose and meaning of the flag 
to the other Leaguer. She is holding the flag 
as the play begins. 


As the Life Service Secretary explains 
that a gold cross stands for a Luther 
Leaguer who has been ordained to the 
ministry, the pastor of the congregation, 
or a Leaguer dressed in-a pastor’s robe 
steps into view and speaks to the 
Leaguers very briefly. If your pastor can 
be there, he may tell them why he chose 
to enter the ministry. He may wish to 
recall some of the experiences he has 
had in the ministry that have made him 
glad he accepted the call from God. He 
should end by reminding the Leaguers 
that there is still a need for pastors and 
a challenge to join the ranks of the 
“Soldiers of the Cross.” 

If your pastor is not able to be present 
for this meeting, a Leaguer may use the 
following information as a basis for the 
pastor’s speech: 


Pastor: 

Dr. Carl H. Bartsch, pastor of Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota, has stated that he entered the 
ministry because: “At the age of four- 
teen years, I felt the call to enter the 
ministry of Jesus Christ and His Church. 


Many obstacles were before me. My pas- 


tor discouraged me, my father said he 
could not help, and some of my friends 
could not see Carl Bartsch in the min- 
istry. 

“However, the Lord had definite plans 
for me. I entered the ministry because 
I love my Lord and desire to give my 
life for the advancement of His King- 
dom. I believe that any young man go- 
ing into the ministry, first of all must be 
willing to make any sacrifice because he 
loves His Lord and because he loves 
people.” 

This statement is typical of the an- 
swers many Lutheran pastors would give 
when asked why they entered the min- 
istry. For this work God wants the best. 
The Church needs men who are strong 
—a pastor doesn’t have much time for 
relaxation; he is “on call” twenty-four 
hours a day, seven days a week. The 
Church needs men who are mentally 
alert and emotionally stable. The Church 
needs men with courage and faithfulness. 
The Church needs men with deep spirit- 
ual convictions and an eager desire to 
help others. 


What about the work of a pastor? you 
ask.’ A pastor’s formal education requires 
at least seven years, but he continues to 
study and read to be prepared for his 
many responsibilities. He is first of all a 
minister of the Gospel; but he is also a 
teacher, a counsellor, an administrator, a 
social worker, sometimes a journalist, 
and at the same time, a husband, father, 
and citizen. ; 

The Church’s need is urgent. At the 
present time there are not enough stu- 
dents in training in the seminaries of our 
Church to take care of the minimum re- 
placements made necessary each year 
by retirement and death. Have you con- 
sidered the ministry as a life work? Give 
it a second thought. Speak with your 
pastor about it. 

The Life Service Secretary would then 
continue by explaining that the red cross 
on the Life Service flag represents the 
Parish Worker and the Missionary. If 
your congregation does not have a parish 
worker who can describe this church 
vocation, a Leaguer may make the fol- 
lowing presentation: 


Parish Worker 

I am called a parish worker, but I 
represent only one type of full time work 
in the congregation in which lay women 
are engaged. Although in some congrega- 
tions, one person actually carries out all 
of the responsibilities in assisting the 
pastor with the parish program, the field 
has broadened to include positions for 
specialists. Let me tell you of some of 
the thrilling opportunities for service. 

The Parish Secretary does the pastor’s 
secretarial work, keeps tabs on his ap- 
pointments, and protects his privacy in 
the study when necessary; she is respon- 
sible for the congregational records—ad- 
dresses, pastoral acts, files, etc.—handles 
the church bulletins and publicity; and 
maintains peaceful relations among or- 
ganizations, personnel, and personalities. 
This work requires secretarial training, 
knowledge and understanding of the 
work of the Church, emotional, stability, 
pleasing personality, and a consecrated 
spirit. 

The Parish Worker is primarily assist- 
ant to the pastor and under his personal 
direction. She guides and directs the re- 
ligious education program, youth organi- 
zations, women’s missionary society, and 
a catechetical class. She prepares for 
services of worship, and does congre- 
gational visiting. Her preparation should 
include a college degree, with profes- 
sional study in a school of religion or 
theological seminary being highly de- 
sirable. 
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In this field, the rigorous demands 
upon body, mind and spirit (a day’s 
schedule of any parish worker will amaze 
you!) require a strong conviction of the 
need for parish work and of a personal 
call to this service. The rich rewards 
and joys in the work cannot be measured 
in common terms—they are exhilarating 
spiritually, mentally and socially. 


Some parishes engage a Director of 
Religious Education who has entire‘ re- 
sponsibility for the educational program 
of the congregation, especially the vaca- 
tion, week-day and Sunday church 
schools; and frequently advises with 
women’s, children’s and young people’s 
organizations. 


The Life Service Secretary may remind 
the Leaguers that the challenge of serv- 
ice as a missionary is well known to all. 
Workers are active in home and social 
missions right here in our own country; 
and there is always the call for those who 
will give up comfortable living at home 
to serve abroad. Even though a mis- 
sionary is not present, one may get an 
idea of their experiences through excerpts 
from a few letters from the fields: 


Here is one from a young nurse who 
just arrived in Liberia: “At Conference 
in January it was decided to have me 
move to Sanoyea to finish my language 
study . . . It’s a tough and slow process 
but I keep looking ahead to the day 
when I will be able to speak with them 
and understand them in return. Last 
night in the midweek service one of the 
native women spoke—how I wished then 
that I could understand her. They tell 
me she really has some wonderful mes- 
sages. At any rate [ certainly am grate- 
ful for the opportunity I have been given 
to study their language in spite of the 
fact. that I am very eager to get back to 
nursing when I see all the help that is 
needed by these people.” 

Mary Wood, a former Luther Leaguer, 
writes from Japan: “I am thankful for 
the eight youth groups in the Lutheran 
churches in this area for which I am re- 
sponsible where regular meetings are be- 
ing held for Bible study and _ interest 
groups . and for the three radiant 
Christians in the tuberculosis hospital 
where we have regular work. For the 
inspiration they are to me personally.” 

And from a missionary engaged in lan- 
guage study in India: “We will carry on, 
eagerly looking forward to the day when 
we can understand and make ourselves 
understood by the Indians. With so 
many things in our favor . . . most of 
all, the assurance of the abiding presence 
of Christ, with whom nothing is impos- 
sible, we can hardly fail.” 
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These valiant Soldiers of the Cross are 
serving to the glory of God and the ex- 
tension of His Church. 

As the Life Service Secretary explains 
that the blue cross stands for the deacon- 
ess, a deaconess or a young lady dressed 
as a deaconess would step into view. 


Deaconess: 

The Diaconate is a fellowship of Chris- 
tian women who agree to live and work 
under a cooperative economic system, 
and as a community of religious workers. 
A deaconess is one who, motivated by 
faith in Jesus Christ and love for her 
fellowmen, has completed a course in 
theory and practical training in a deacon- 
ess school and has been admitted to the 
Diaconate by a service of consecration. 

Our United Lutheran Church main- 
tains two motherhouses, or homes, for 
deaconesses. A school is connected with 
each motherhouse, and these are affiliated 
with church-related colleges so that un- 
der a five-year plan a deaconess student 
receives religious, academic, and clinical 
training and a college degree. The Phila- 
delphia school emphasizes the prepara- 
tion of women for nursing, institutional, 
and social work; the Baltimore school for 
parish work and religious education. 

The type of services rendered by a 
deaconess is similar to those explained 
by the parish worker; but a deaconess 
differs in her training, her consecration, 
and her garb. The garb identifies her as 
one in the service of the church. It is 
economical and promotes equality and 
fellowship. 

A serious shortage of deaconesses faces 
the Chureh. Our two motherhouses can- 
not meet even a small fraction of the 
constant calls for parish, institutional and 
social welfare workers; church secretaries, 
ministers of music and directors of tre- 
ligious education; youth leaders, teach- 
ers, nurses and missionaries. 

Young women who are interested in 

preparing fully to minister directly to 
human needs in the spirit of Jesus Christ 
should give serious thought to the chal- 
lenge of the Diaconate. 
“Then, in order to make clear that all 
Christian service cannot be carried on by 
these full-time servants alone, a Leaguer 
may arise from the audience group (pre- 
viously prepared) and explain that she 
plans to become a stenographer. She 
asks, “How does this program affect 
me?” 

The Life Service Secretary replies: 

Let’s answer your question with an- 
other question: How can you as a Chris- 
tian stenographer affect a business of- 
fice? Will it make a difference if you 


are honest in the handling of money? 
How will it affect the people with whom 
you work if you are patient, unselfish, 
tolerant, forgiving, and kind? You see, 
Christian attitudes are a part of the 
meaning of Christian service. The influ- 
ence of your Christian personality, the 
effect of your evident love for God and 
His children, may preach powerful ser- 
mons every day to your co-workers in the 
office. In fact, that kind of Christian 
service—everyday witnessing to God's 
love—may be far more difficult in an of- 
fice or factory or store than it is for the 
individual who represents the Church 
professionally. 

But there are other professions that 
offer unusual opportunities to render 
Christian service. 


Nursing—for example .. . 

In country, or city, in homes or insti- 
tutions, in industry, schools, clinics, or 
summer camps—we find the nurse at 
work, teaching people how to get well 
and ‘to stay well. The Christian nurse 
instills calm confidence and faith in the 
Great Physician. Her own healing min- 
istry is blessed by a spirit of loving, dedi- 
cated service. 


The Homemaker and Mother 
“If one can find a good wife, 
She is worth far more than corals. 


Her husband puts his trust in her, 
And finds no lack of gain. 


She brings him good, and not harm, 
All the days of his life. 


She sorts out wool and flax, 
And works it up as she wills. 


She is like the ships of the merchant— 
She brings her food from afar, 


She rises while yet it is night, 
And gives her household food, 
With a portion for her maidens. 


She examines a field, and buys it— 
With her earnings she plants a vineyard. 


She girds her loins with strength, 
And she braces her arms. 


She perceives that her work is profitable, 
So her lamp goes not out at night. 


She lays her hand on the distaff, 
Her fingers grasp the spindle. 


She stretches her hand to the poor, 
She extends her arms to the needy. 


She is not afraid of the snow for her 
household, 
For her household are all clothed 
in doublets. 
(Continued on Page 82) 
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SO DEATH COMES TO YOUR FAMILY! 
By THE REV. RUSSELL FRANK AUMAN, D.D., New York, N. Y. 


DISCUSSION PATTERN 

Why? This study is to help Young Adults in par- 
ticular act and re-act as Christians when death comes 
to their family circle. It should help them in ad- 
vance of any such eventuality to face bravely and 
honestly the fact of death, and so, if it does come, 
to bring into play all the resources of our Christian 
faith. 


How? Begin by making clear the Christian mean- 
ing of death and our proper attitude towards it. Do 
not take this for granted. In the early Church a 
funeral procession was a singing, triumphant march 
to the place of burial. They looked forward to death 
as a student does to graduation. Our funerals are 
different because we have lost the Christian con- 
cept of death. Keep your group to the center in 
the discussion. Discuss local funeral customs in 
the light of the Christian concept of death. 


@ QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 

1. What is the difference between the action and at- 
titudes of the believer and the unbeliever when death 
comes to the family? Is this difference positive enough to 
be evident to a casual observer? 

2. What is a Christian funeral service—an act of wor- 
ship, an occasion for eulogizing the dead, or a method of 
properly disposing of a dead body? 

3. If a Christian funeral is an act of worship, should 
it not be held in the Place of Worship, the Church, when- 
ever possible? 

4, What can we do to prepare ourselves spiritually 
for death? How detailed should our preparation for death 
be? 

5. In the expression of our grief, should we give con- 
sideration to the feelings and comfort of those about us? 
What can we do to prevent an undue prolonging of our 
grief? 

6. Which is the more Christian memorial to the dead 
—a beautifully carved monument costing $2000, or a 
simple monument that costs $200 plus a gift of $1800 
to the church or some community service project? 

7. A devout churchman has requested that on the day 
of his death, his body shall be cremated and the ashes 
destroyed. Then later, at the convenience of all concerned, 
a memorial service of worship may be held in the church. 
Further, that the money thus saved on funeral expenses 
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and tombstone, shall be given in his memory to the Or- 
phans’ Home in which he is interested. Obviously this is 
sound economics. Is it also sound Christianity? 


@ RESOURCE ARTICLE (See Pages 8-10) 

(Continued from Page 10) 
ing one’s self from creative service for others when death 
comes to the family, is a pagan reaction. When the com- 
bination of work in the present and. trust in God’s grace 
for the future has become a settled habit of mind, then, 
and not until then, will we have learned to be truly Chris- 
tian in the presence of the reality of death in the family. 
Be an ambassador for the departed, carrying on the work 
in which they were interested . . . carrying on the work 
of the Lord with renewed vigor and dedication. 
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The topics series presented below is pro- 
posed for use in May with the Young Peo- 


ple’s age-group (those 18 years and over). 
April topics were printed in the March issue. 

Topics series for Intermedates (12, 13, 
14) and Seniors (15, 16, 17) are printed in 
the respective quarterlies. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SUCCESS: (1) THE PLACE OF 
PERSONAL AMBITION 
Matthew 16:16-24 
By THE REV. WILLIAM P. CLINE, D.D., Clarksburg, West Virginia 


® INTRODUCTION 


Life has a habit of confronting us with ques- 
tions. Some are rather easy to answer. Others 
are more difficult, though usually we can find 
the answer. Still others have a way of con- 
fusing us so that we are unable to arrive at an 
answer that is satisfying. Such questions as 
“What is success?”, “Can I attain success and 
still be a Christian?”’, “What place has ambi- 
tion in my personal life?’”’, “Is ambition an as- 
set or a liability?”, and many others, confront 
our youth today, often leaving them confused 
and uncertain. For there seem to be a medley 
of answers coming from many directions. This 
easily results in confusion, especially for those 
who are just beginning to launch out into the 
broader arena of life. I believe our young peo- 
ple are eager for the right answer. They want 
to know. This study of “Christianity and Suc- 
cess” will aid them in arriving at the right 
answer. It will clear up some of the confusion, 
and open the way to sober and sound decisions. 


® WORSHIP PROGRAM 


Prelude 
Silent Prayer 
Hymn: “O Christians Leagued Together” 
(294 PSH; 236 CYH*) 
Psalm 8 (To be read responsively ) 
Gloria Patri (To be sung or said) 
Prayers: 
Prayer by the leader. 
Sentence prayers by members. 
Hymn: “Jesus Calls Us, O’er the Tumult” 
(204 PSH; 251 CYH*) 
Scripture: Matthew 6:16-24 
The Topic 
Discussion of Topic 
Offering ‘ 
Hymn: “Lead On, O King Eternal” 
(290 PSH; 245 CYH*) 
The Lord’s Prayer 
The Luther League Benediction 


®Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the Muhlenberg Press. 


® THE TOPIC 

Our topic for today presents us with 
a logical starting point for the general 
study. All of us will agree readily that 
ambition plays a very important part in 
the attainment of success, no matter 
what may be our definition of success. 
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What place should it hold in my life? 
What are the danger points? How may 
I control it so that it remains an asset, 
and does rot turn into a liability? These 
are questions well worth our best study 
and thought. For clear and correct un- 
derstanding here will give us a sure 
foundation upon which we may build 
with confidence. 


The Meaning of Ambition 

It is necessary that we understand 
what is meant by ambition. We use the 
term frequently. Yet if we were asked 
to define it, some of us would have 
difficulty in expressing our thoughts 
clearly. We would be very much like 
the boy who was asked to define a phe- 
nomenon. He replied, “I know what it is, 
but I can’t put it into words.” This is 
just about the same as saying we are 
vague as to the exact meaning. The 
dictionary tells us it originally meant the 
act of going about to solicit or obtain 
an office. It comes from the Latin word 
aambitio. When some old Roman dis- 
played extraordinary energy in seeking 
an office, the word was used to describe 
his effort. This meaning became obsolete 
long ago. Some words change their 
meaning through usage, and this is one 
of them. According to Webster, ambition 
is “an eager and sometimes inordinate 
desire for preferment, honor, superiority, 
power, or the attainment of something.” 
Let us put it in still simpler terms. 
Ambition is an eagerness to achieve, to 
attain a goal, to succeed. It is that in- 
ward driving force that keeps prodding 
us along over the. steep and stony road 
which we believe will finally lead us to 
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From Sham to Reality 
2—The Mock Triumph 
Matthew 21:1-11 
9—His Triumph Proclaimed 
Mark 16:1-7 


Prayer 
16—The “Why” and “How” of It 
Matthew 6:5-15 
23-—How God Answers Prayer 
Luke 22:39-43 
30—The Meaning of C-H-E-Y 
Matthew 7:24-29 


our goal. 

Ambition has had something to do 
with almost every step in the slow and 
painful march of human progress. When 
we review the history of great dis- 
coveries, great inventions, great litera- 
ture, and great art, we find behind each 
and everyone of them was a man, or 
group of men, with a burning desire to 
attain a goal. Washington, Jefferson, and 
their co-laborers, had an overpowering 
desire to establish in this Western World 
a new kind of nation, one whose govern- 
ment should be “of the people, and by 
the people, for the people.” As a result 
we have our present democratic form of 
government. Thomas A. Edison had a 
desire to so harness electricity that it 
could be used to light our homes and 
cities. Because he refused to know failure 
our homes and our cities are brilliantly 
lighted, and we enjoy many other mod- 
ern conveniences. Alexander Graham 
Bell believed that the human voice could 
be transmitted for long distances over a 
wire. His ambition to prove his theory 
would not let him rest until he had made 
and used the first successful telephone. 
Martin Luther eagerly sought to find 
peace with God, and because he would 
not and could not give up until he had 
found it, there came into being the Prot- 
estant Reformation and with it the re- 
birth of evangelical Christianity. 

Our world would have been infinitely 
poorer than it is if it had not been for 
countless men and women, like these, 
who had within them an eagerness to 
achieve, to succeed in a high and noble 
purpose. It will be a dark day for our 
world when youth no longer sets for it- 
self a high goal, and darker still when 
it lacks in ambition to achieve that goal. 


Ambition for What? 
Thus we see that ambition has led men 
to noble attainment. This inward driving 
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force kept pushing them toward their 
goal. Unfortunately here is another side. 
Ambition can drive us just as surely to 
ignoble ends. It depends upon the kind 
of a goal towards which it is driving us. 
I believe it was Will’ Rogers who once 
said, “I do not need to ask what kind of 
~a man ‘so-and-so’ is, I just stand behind 
him and see where he is looking.” The 
goal towards which I am looking is what 
counts. If my goal is selfish, if I am 
working only for my own honor and 
preferment, then ambition will surely 
lead me astray. Selfish ambition is some- 
thing to be strenuously avoided. It can 
only lead to disaster, both for ourself and 
others. There are many examples and 
some of them are so recent they have 
not lost their impressiveness. Adolph 
Hitler certainly possessed ambition. But 
it was directed towards an unworthy 
end. He wanted to be the master mind 
of a reputedly “master race.” Not for 
the benefit of all, but for a privileged 
few. His ambition threw the world into 
the most tragic and costly of all wars, a 
catastrophe so great that recovery will 
require generations of toil and’ sacrifice. 
On the other hand, we look at the life 
of Jesus. From the day of His youth He 
had but one goal. That was to do His 
Father’s business, and that business was 
to save a lost world. To this purpose 
He gave every ounce of His matchless 
energy. Never did he allow it to escape 
His sight. “He set His face toward Jeru- 
salem” with such firmness that His dis- 
ciples were frightened. Even though 
Jerusalem meant a Cross and a grave 
in the garden, He knew this was the 
only way that would lead to Easter 
morning and victory—a victory not for 
Himself alone, but for all mankind. 


Keeping the Rules 

We need once more to return to our 
definition. It says that ambition is an 
eager and sometimes inordinate desire. 
That word “inordinate” demands our 
study. Again we turn to our dictionary 
and find it means “failure to keep the 
prescribed rules.” There are certain 
standards or rules which must be kept 
if ambition is to be a servant rather 
than a master. There is the rule of hon- 
esty. Being honest with ourselves, with 
our fellows, and with God, is not easy. 

We are not being honest with ourselves 
when we are so intemperate with our 
work that we are threatened with a 
physical and mental breakdown. High 
goals require strong bodies and alert 
minds. We are not being honest with 
our fellows when our ambition makes us 
insensitive to their feelings and interests. 
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There is nothing more offensive than 
inconsiderate aggressiveness. We are not 
being honest with God when we leave 
out of our plans and consideration His 
truth and His Kingdom. Speaking of 
rules, there are none better than those 
we call the Ten Commandments. For 
they include our every relationship with 
God and our fellowmen. Ambition will 
not lead us astray if we are careful to 
keep the rules. 


The Answer 

At last we have arrived at the place 
for some definite conclusions. Ambition 
does have a place in my life. We will 
not get far without it. Though it must 
be a controlled ambition, and must be 
directed towards a worthy goal. Like 
Paul, we must learn to say “the love of 
Christ constraineth us.” The life con- 
secrated to Christ will hold in check the 
driving force of ambition, and use it to 
noble ends. For He alone can temper our 
desires so that they become worthy of 
the best that is in us. It is only when we 
place the reins in His hands that we 
can safely guide the fiery steeds of pas- 
sion and of impulse. Ambition plus 
Christ is most desirable. Ambition minus 
Christ is always dangerous. 


@ WHAT THE BIBLE SAYS 

Philippians 3:12-16- Paul's ambition was 
to attain the high calling of God as it is 
in Christ Jesus. He had come a long 
way since he met Jesus that day on the 
road to Damascus. Though he was far 
from satisfied, He must press on to the 
mark for the prize. We, too, should not 
become easily satisfied with our accom- 
plishments in the Christian life. There 
must always be that urge to press on. 


I Corinthians 12:27-31. Each of us has 
his or her place in God’s plan for life. 
Christian service is not a monopoly held 
only by missionaries and preachers and 
other so-called Christian workers. Watch 
the man who delivers your milk or ex- 


press packages, the principal at your ~ 


school, the clerk in the store, and all the 
other people upon whose service yéur 
community depends everyday. You will 
find some who, as Christians, are giving 
their skill and knowledge to meet the 
needs of others: There is a quality in 
their living that makes a true Christian. 
It makes them Christian workers. 


Matthew 25:14-30. What use are we 
making of the talents God has given us? 
Are they ours to do with them as we 
please, or do they rightfully belong to 
Him? We should strive to put them to 


profitable use, not only for ourselves, but 
for Him. Not because we are afraid of 
the certain accounting, but rather out of 
love to Him Who has entrusted us with 
His best. 


Luke 12:13-21. Here is a man who was 
completely satisfied with himself. He was 
also content with a low aim in life. 
“Take thine ease, eat, drink, and be 
merry” is a dangerous philosophy for 
life. Though it seems to be quite popu- 
lar these days. 


Psalm 8. God has created us for a high 
and worthy destiny. We are not here by 
mere chance. We are not here as the 
plaything of our environment. We are 
not here to be bondslaves of our fellows, 
nor to be the slave of blind force. We 
are here in accordance with the plan of 
God. God has a purpose for us and that 
purpose is dominion. Man was made for 
mastery. He is destined for kingship. He 
is to be master of himself. 


Matthew 7:24-29. Jesus had much to 
say about foundations. They are just as 
important in building a life as in build- 
ing a house. There is only one sure foun- 
dation, namely, Jesus Christ. Let us be 
sure that our lives are built on Him. 


Luke 9:23-27. Here is a saying that up- 
sets our common notions of living. To 
save by losing, to lose by saving, at first 
doesn’t seem to make sense. Yet how 
completely true it is. We have to lose 
ourselves in some worthy endeavor be- 
fore we can find the life that is worth 
the living. Those who live selfishly, think- 
ing only of what they can get and keep, 
are the real losers. 


© OTHER SOURCE MATERIAL 

“Whatever You Do” by Clarence C. 
Stoughton. 

“Consecrated Leadership” by Amos J. 
Traver. 

“When Christ Controls’ by John’ M. 
Versteeg 

“For We Have This Treasure” by Paul 
Scherer. 
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Program for the Day is on Pages 
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CHRISTIANITY AND SUCCESS: (2) THE MEANING OF SUCCESS 
By THE REV. CHARLES LESLIE VENABLE, D.D., Harrisburg, Pa. 


@ PREPARATION 


This will be a different type of presentation. 
It can not be done by making use of clippings. 
Choose the most competent leader possible, and 
have him or her make thorough preparation 
well in advance of the meeting. Request all 
to bring Bibles for use in the period. 


Leader: You and I have come in out 
of the street and the outside world. We 
have hung up our hats and greeted our 
friends. We are set for the enjoyment of 
this hour together. Could we go one 
step farther? Could we step through an- 
other door into the presence of God? 


In the castle of my soul 

Is a little postern gate, 

Whereat, when I enter, 

I am in the presence of God. 

In a moment, in the turning of a 
thought, 

I am where God is .. . 


When I enter into God, 
All life has meaning, 
Without asking I know; 
My desires are even now fulfilled, 
My fever is gone 
In the great quiet of God. 
My troubles are but pebbles on the 
road, 
My joys are like the everlasting hills. 
So it is when I step through the gate 
of prayer 
From time into eternity. 
—Walter Rauschenbusch 


Let us step through that door. Let us 
bring before Him this question of the 
meaning of success and ask Him to 
speak to us in our thoughts as we think 
about it. 

Prayer: In the Name of the Father, 
and of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost. 
We are in Thy Presence now, O God. 
We are still and know that Thou art 
God. Lead us by Thy Son, our Saviour, 
from darkness to light, from confusion 
to clarity. Let Thy Spirit bear witness 
to our spirits about things that are right. 
Stir our hearts and turn our vaguest stir- 
rings into convictions by which to live. 
Amen. 


Leader: Let us now sing a hymn writ- 
ten by a young person for young people. 
Howard Arnold Walter was 23 when he 
wrote, “I Would Be True.” “He romped 
through Princeton,” it was said of him, 
“clutching class and scholastic honors 
- right and left.” The year after his grad- 
uation he went out to Japan. In a letter 
to his mother from there, on July 1, 1906, 
~ he enclosed his poem. He returned to 
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America and took his training for the 
ministry at Hartford Semnary. He went 
out to India under the Y.M.C.A. On a 
visit to America he went to see a heart 
specialist before returning to India. The 
specialist told him that he could not 
live more than five years. His reply was, 
“That makes it more essential that I get 
back to my work at once.” Six years 
after beginning his work in India he was 
dead. The things he did not get to live, 
his song, has kindled however, in the 
hearts of thousands of young people. 
These words are like a torch passed on 
to us at which to light the flame of our 
aspirations as we think about what suc- 
cess is. (The words should be read by 
the leader: then sung by the group). 


Hymn 284, Christian Youth Hymnal 


Leader: Tonight we are going to prac- 
tice listening—listening to God. I am 
going to give you each some paper (or 
cards; about two or three of each) and 
a pencil. I will divide the group into 
teams (about 4 persons to a team). As 
I read a passage from the Bible, each 
person will put down what it means to 
him; that is, what God says to him 
through it about success. I will give you 
the number of the selection and you 
put the number down on your paper. 
You will write what God says to you 
about success through that selection op- 
posite that number. After you have writ- 
en your own you can compare it with 
other members of your team and add to 
your own (not substitute for it) if other 
members of the team help you to see 
something which you did not see before. 
After I have read all the selections on 
one question or subject, I will read the 
first selection again and the number one 
member of each team will read what 
God has said to him and his team mem- 
bers about success through it. (A score 
of teams may be kept, scoring one for 
the most adequate answer to the team 
giving it. The reading should be from a 
modern translation; Goodspeed, Moffatt, 
or the Revised Standard Version). 


Leader: The first selections have to do 
with the importance of coming to clear 
conclusions about the meaning of suc- 
cess. Is it important to know where the 
goal is when we start running? Is it im- 
portant to know what we are trying to 
do—what the finished product is to be— 
when we start working on some under- 
taking? Here are the selections (Be sure 
to give number): 


A-l. I Corinthians 9:26 


A-2. Luke 14:28-32 

A-3. Isaiah 55:2 

A-4,. Matthew 13:44-46 

(Time should be allowed between 


each reading for writing and some con- 
ference between team members but not 
too much) 

Now I will read the selections again. 
After selection 1, number 1 members of 
each team will read what God has said 
to him and his team members about 
success through it. Number 2 on each 
team will report on selection number 2, 
and so on through the list. (Now read 
and call on respective team members to 
report.) They should come out some- 
thing like the following: 

I Corinthians 9:26. Just as we need 
to know where our goal is when we start 
running and know where to land our 
blows when we are boxing, so we need 
to know what we are going after when 
we seek success. 


Luke 14:28-32. If we are indefinite 
about what we are trying to do, we will 
only come to grief. 


Isaiah 55:2. Plenty of people spend 
their efforts and energies in seeking suc- 
cess in the wrong direction. 


Matthew 13:44-46. It takes all we've 
got to achieve success, but we can give 
all we’ve got for it gladly if we find the 
right field that has the treasure in it or 
the pearl that is real and not phony. 

Summary by leader: Someone with 
strong partisan bias said of a political 
leader that he was like Columbus; when 
he set out he didn’t know where he was 
going, when he got there he didn’t know 
where he was, and when he got back he 
didn’t know where he had been. If the 
first is true of us, the last two are likely 
to be our biography. 

Leader: What harm is done by hav- 
ing the wrong kind of a measuring rod? 
What harm would be done if a mother 
had the wrong idea of what her baby’s 
weight and height ought to be each 
month of its first year? What would 
happen if her scales or measuring stick 
gave her false figures? What happens 
when our measuring rod for success is 


wrong? 
B-l. Matthew 6:25-33 
B-2. Matthew 10:25-28 
B-8. Luke 12:16-21 


(Use the same method, all making 
notes, and 1-3 on each team giving a re- 
port on the rereading of each selection) © 
They should come out about as follows: 

Matthew 6:25-83. 
things are all right. 

Matthew 10:25-28. We worry about 
being failures when we are not. 


We. worry when 
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_ Luke 12:16-21. We think that we are 
~ successes when we are not. 

Summary by leader: Many people are 
tortured by the idea that they are failures 
when it is only that their yardsicks are 
wrong. One man who was always wor- 
rying about his health told his doctor 
that he was convinced that he had a 
certain fatal disease. “Nonsense,” said 
the doctor, “If you had that disease you 
would never know whether you had it 
or not. With that disease here is no pain 
or discomfort of any sort.” 

“That’s just it,’ said the patient, 
“Those are exactly my symptoms.” 

Before we attempt to diagnose our- 
selves as failures or successes, we should 
make sure that we know how to iden- 
tify them. And this diagnosis we are 
compelled to make as constantly as 
whether we are sick or well. 

Leader: Was the question of what true 
success is important to Jesus? 


C-1. Matthew 4:1-11, 23 

G-2. Mark 3:31-35 

C-3. Matthew 11:2-6 

C-4. Matthew 16:21-23 

C-5. John 6:14, 26, 27 

C-6. Matthew 26-36-39 

(Use the same method. If there are 


four on a team, numbers 1 and 2 will 
have to take two selections on which to 
report. They should come out about 
as follows: 

Matthew 4:1-11, 23. Jesus, knowing 
that He wanted to serve God, still had 
to decide how; that is, what success is. 
He rejected money, military power, and 
ecclesiastical place. He went forth to 
teach and to heal. For Him, bringing 
men to God and God to men was 
success.. 

Mark 3:31-35. He had to maintain this 
certainty that this is what success means 
in the face of His own family who had 
come down to take Him home and di- 
vert Him from His course. 

Matthew 11:2-6. He had to maintain 
His certainty about success in the face 
of the uncertainty and questioning of 
John the Baptist with whom He had 
begun His work. 


Matthew 16:21-23. He had to main- 
tain this certainty of what success is in 
the face of the disagreement of Peter 
who was one of His closest intimates and 
pupils. Peter shared the opinion of every- 
body else about what success is and re- 
jected Jesus idea of success as not suc- 

~ cess at all, especially if it meant suffering 
and death. 

John 6:14, 26, 27. He had to main- 
tain this conviction of what success is 
in the face of what most people call 
success when the crowd wanted to make 
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Him king. 

Matthew 26:36-39. He had to main- 
tain His conviction of what success is 
against His own pain, doubt and_ fear 
when the time came to die. 

Summary by leader: During the war, 
it used to be standard practice for those 
issuing parachutes to new recruits to say: 
“Tf this one doesn’t work when you try 
to use it, just bring it back and we will 
give you a new one.” For Jesus, as for 
us, it was His life which had to be 
staked on what He believed success to 
be. 

Leader; Let us sing a hymn of quiet- 
ness. It is taken from John Greenleaf 
Whittier’s poem, “The Brewing of Soma,” 
which tells how the pagan priests 
brewed potions which intoxicated the 
worshippers but left them where they 
were, or worse, after the excitement. 
Then the poem ends with the words of 
this hymn which, echoing the words, 
“Be still and know that I am God,” and 
the passage in I Kings 19 in which it 
is pointed out that God was not in the 
wind, the earthquake nor the fire, but 
rather in the still small voice, suggests 
that both real worship and real success 
may be in something small and silent 
like love and truth. 
Hymn: “Dear Lord and Father of Man- 

kind” (215 CYH) 

Leader: Why is getting ahead (ex- 
celling) not an adequate definition of 
success? Where would a boat get to if 
its captain charted its course by the 
waves instead of by the compass? Can 
everybody get to the top? Who would 
be on the bottom? Can one do both; 
try to be his best but help others up 
rather than try to get on top for himself? 


D-1. Philippians 2:5-11 
D-2.. John 17:19 
D-3. II Timothy 2:6 


(Use the same method). They should 
come out something like the following: 

Philippians 2:5-11. Jesus by “empty- 
ing” Himself and identifying Himself 
with the least and lowest came to the 
highest place. 

John 17:19. He sought to excell in 
God-likeness to make others God-like; 
not for place, power or prestige. 

II Timothy 2:6. We can give to others 
only what we have ourselves. 

Summary by leader: Do you think that 
it works this way, today? Is the person 
who determines to get to the, top the 
most likely to succeed? Or the person who 
determines to identify himself with the 
most needy? Is anything else needed in 
addition to generous intentions in iden- 
tifying one’s self with the needy? In 


1907, when Clement Atlee left his com- 
fortable home in Putney and his com- 
fortable place in the not-too-active law 
firm to take up his residence in the 
Limehouse area of the London slums 
as the resident manager of Haileybury 
House, who would have thought that was 
the way to get to be Prime Minister of 
England? (See p. 82 ff, Life, Jan. 30, 
1950. The part the Bible had in his life 
is of special interest.) Who would have 
thought that Gandhi's abandoning his 
Oxford training and law career to iden- 
tify himself with the imported Indian 
labor in South Africa would have been 
the way to become the leader and liber- 
ator of India, one of the most notable 
men of our century? Who would have 
thought that Kagawa’s going into the 
slums, contracting tracoma from taking 
in an impoverished derelict and putting 
him in his own bed. to sleep with him, 
—would have been the way for an ob- 
scure Japanese to become one of the 
world-famed Christian leaders of our 
time? Who would have thought that 
abandoning a brilliant career as a uni- 
versity teacher, organist, philosopher, 
writer and biographer to go as a doctor 
into blackest Africa would have been the 
way to become one of the most widely 
known and honored men of today as 
Albert Schweitzer has become? 
Leader; What, then, is success? 


E-1. Matthew 22:37-40 
E-2. John 16:21, 22 
E-8. Matthew 5:3-12 
E-4. John 10:10-18 
E-5. Matthew 6:19-21 
E-6. I John 3:2 


(Use the same method.) The selections 
should bring out about the following 
ideas: 

Matthew 22:37-40. These two relation- 
ships, to God and our fellow men, are 
the comprehension of all religion; which 
is to say they are what success is. Take 
either of them alone and we meet with 
failure. Put both together and we solve 
all our problems. We have a world con- 
stantly enriched by all the things which 
God wants to give us (discoveries of 
science) and have them, not for some, 
but for all; not for strife and destruction 
but common enrichment and peaceful en- 
joyment. ; 

John 16:21, 22. Death is birth; its pain 
is but the birth pangs of a larger life. 

Matthew 5:3-12. These painful situa- 
tions are the growing situations, daily 
birth pangs in us. They are daily proofs 
to us that we go through our crosses to 
larger life as Jesus did. 

Matthew 6:19-21. We have in the de- 


velopment of these relationships a suc- ~ 


» 
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~ cess that is not at the mercy of death or 
disaster. 

I John 3:2. This is the excelling which 
is open to all of us, under all circum- 
stances and through all experiences. 

Summary by leader: This then is suc- 
cess. Wherever these relationships are a 
failure, life is a failure. The psychiatrist 
realizes it and tries to restore people to 
health, happiness and peace by trying 
to straighten out tangled relationships. 
When they are wrong, everything is 
wrong. To the theologian this is justi- 
fication by faith; this getting right of our 
relationship to God and man. This is 
the pearl of great price and the field with 
the treasure in it. We can give our all 
for this without any fear of want or 
failure. We have come upon inexhaust- 
ible riches when we find out that this 
is what success is. Joseph Haydn, the 
great composer, who wrote, it is esti- 
mated, 104 symphonies, 83 string quar- 
tets, 115 masses, 163 baritone pieces, 
44 sonatas, 24 trios, 5 oratorios, 42 Ger- 
man and Italian songs, 365 Scotch and 
Welsh songs and 12 operas, at 80, la- 
mented, “Am I to die now? And I have 
just begun to understand the wind in- 
struments.” We have all just begun to 
understand. But this is eternal life when 
we have begun. We have the meaning 
of success when we have learned that in 
these twin directions, our relationship to 
God and to man, lies the only success 
that there is. Into that endless growth 
we can pour all we've got. Christ, by His 
life, death, and resurrection, has opened 
that door for us. 

Leader: “I was the fourth or fifth on 
whom the bishop laid his hands,” writes 
Frances Ridley Havergal of her con- 
firmation. “At first the thought came as 
to who was kneeling next to me; but the 
next moment I felt alone—alone with 
God and His chief minister. My feelings 
when his hands were placed on my head 
I cannot describe, they were too con- 
fused; but when the words, ‘Defend, O 
Lord, this Thy child with Thy heavenly 
grace, that she may continue Thine for- 
ever, and daily increase in the Holy 
Spirit more and more, until she come in- 
to thy everlasting kingdom, were sol- 
emnly pronounced, if ever my ‘heart fol- 
lowed a prayer, it did then; if ever it 
thrilled, with earnest and longing, not 
unmixed with joy, it did at the words, 
‘Thine forever.’ ” 

Sought after as a concert singer, she 
turned from this to give her time to 
“Jove and service.” She spent her life in 
Sunday School teaching, addressing re- 
ligious gatherings, and writing on relig- 
ious themes, along with an_ endless 
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quantity of acts of personal helpfulness. 

“T went,” she wrote, “for a little visit 
of five days to London. There were ten 
persons in the family I visited, most of 
them unconverted. He gave me _ the 
prayer, ‘Lord, give me all in this house,’ 
and he just did! On the last night of 
the visit I was too happy to sleep and 
spent most of the night in praise and 
renewal of my own consecration, and 
these little couplets (of “Take My Life, 
And Let It Be’) formed themselves and 
chimed in. my heart, one after another, 


till they finished with “Ever, only, all for 

Thee.’” In the glory of finding, as these 

found and the writer of this hymn deep- 

ly knew, the meaning of success, let us 

sing these words. 

Hymn: “Take My Life, and Let It Be” 

(278 PSH; 249 CYH) 

Offering may be taken during the sing- 
ing of the hymn. 

Prayer No. 62, p. 374, Christian Youth 
Hymnal 


Benediction 


CHRISTIANITY AND SUCCESS: (3) THE SYMBOLS OF SUCCESS 


John 


By THE REV. HERBERT N. 


@ HOW TO PRESENT THIS TOPIC 


You cannot merely read this topic to the 
group and present it well. In fact, it has been 
purposely designed so that this is not possible 
for that method is usually deadly boring. Suffi- 
cient materials are available so that with sev- 
eral hours of preparation the topic can be 
ably given. 

At least a week before the meeting select 
five members of your league to speak briefly, 
about 3-5 minutes, on the first five symbols 
of success. Give them the basic material for 
their parts. Encourage them to add their own 
thoughts. The basic material is to be only a 
thought starter. The leader should introduce 
the topic and also present the sixth symbol— 
the crucifix. The Bible readings are selected to 
go with the various portions. Be sure to use 
and discuss them, making sure that each person 
at the meeting has a Bible. At the end of the 
presentation of each symbol the leader should 
guide discussion of that symbol among the 
whole group. 


@ WORSHIP SERVICE 

Hymn “Saviour! Thy Dying Love” 
(276 PSH; 258 CYH*) 

Psalm 1 

Gloria Patri 

Scripture Reading: John 17:4-8 

Hymn: “Take My Life And Let It Be” 
(278 PSH; 249 CYH*) 

Presentation of the Topic 

Offering 

Prayer 

Luther League Benediction 

Hymn: “Jesus, Master, Whose I Am” 
(284 PSH) 


*Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the Muhlenberg Press 


@® MATERIAL FOR PRESENTING 

THE TOPIC 

In 1941, the late Dr. William Temple, 
then the archbishop of Canterbury, ad- 
dressed a group of Oxford students with 
these words: “The world as we live in 
it is like a shop window in which some 
mischievous person has gotten in over- 
night and shifted all the price labels 
around, so that the cheap things have 
the high-price labels on them and the 
really precious things are priced low.” 
Then he added, “and we let ourselves be 
taken in.” 

Using this, or a similar illustration of 


17:4-8 
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your own, introduce the topic. It is the 
purpose of this topic to see if we have 
been “taken in”. What are the symbols 
of success in this world? Are they good 
ones or do they need to be changed? 


The Checkbook 

It may be trite to say that 99 and 
44/100% of all people measure success 
in terms of money and the things money 
can buy. It may be trite but it is true. 
The value of a job is often measured by 
salary alone. The worth of a house is 
determined not by the family that dwells 
there or the tidiness of the housekeeper 
but by the number of rooms, its con- 
veniences, the quality and the quantity 
of its furnishings. Husbands and often 
wives are selected according to the 
money they possess or their possibilities 
of earning money. The one who pre- 
sents this portion of the topic should 
give half a dozen examples, as concrete 
as possible, of the ways in which the 
size of one’s bank balance becomes a 
standard of success. Are there any peo- 
ple to whom money means very little? 
Does wealth guarantee happiness? Dis- 
cuss Mark 10:17-22. 


The Applause of Men 

Fame and prestige are high on the 
list of symbols of success. For a few 
people it may be the desire of the type 
of fame which puts your name into 
“Who’s Who”. For most of us it is a 
lesser degree of prestige that we covet. 
We want to be the hit of the crowd 
and some are willing to sacrifice all hu- 
man dignity to maintain the name of 
“a good time Charlie”. Or we want to 
be a big fish in a small pond, the out- 
standing lawyer, teacher, pastor, athlete, 
bricklayer, housewife or student in our 
small town. It is certainly not wrong to 
be ambitious but for many the desire 
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to be the best has as its motive the 
winning of the oohs and ahs of the 

crowd, not the motive of service to God 
and man. Fame is fleeting. It serves no 
purpose of itself. Yet we are loth to be- 
lieve this. Read the poem, “Ozymandias”, 
by Shelley to the group. It can be found 
in the “Standard Book of British and 
American Verse published by the Garden 
City Publishing Co. or in any anthology 
of Shelley's poems. Discuss Mark 
8:34-36. 


The Bathing Suit 

Some girls are born beautiful; some 
men are born handsome. Most of us are 
not, but we spend a good deal of time 
and money in the beauty parlor or the 
gymnasium developing comely features 
or bulging biceps. Then on the beach 
or the dance floor we can make a strik- 
ing figure. We should not disparage at- 
tractiveness or a healthy care of the 
body. Yet we cannot afford to let the 
advertisers convince us that beauty or 
strength must be possessed or else our 
lives will be unhappy. Is it right to 
have shapeliness so much a mark of suc- 
cess that a girl who is a bit overweight 
will not put on a bathing suit and have 
a good time with her crowd at a sum- 
mer camp? When we exalt the “Charles 
Atlas” physique to the point that John, 
who is skinny and wears glasses, will 
not dare play ball with the boys for 
fear of being laughed at, are we not 
going too farP Yet these are actual ex- 
periences of two young people. Can you 
suggest other examples? How can we 
maintain a proper balance, not over- 
emphasizing pulchritude and_ physical 
prowess, not underemphasizing care of 
the body? Discuss Matthew 6:19-21. 


The Cap and Gown 

More and more we are equating suc- 
cess with the number of abbreviations 
of degrees we can write after our name. 
Again we must seek to maintain a proper 
balance. We surely encourage our young 
people to seek after wisdom in the field 
of their choice. We should develop our 
intellectual capacities to the utmost. 
That’s why they were given to us. But 
our capacities are not equal. Neither are 
our opportunities. Does a college diploma 
mark a person as better than those who 
do not possess one? Is the well educated 
young man or young woman a _ better 
person, a better friend, a better Chris- 
tian? Should you cry your eyes out be- 
cause you can’t go to college? The writer 
knows a middle aged man who still 
condemns himself as less successful in 
life because an unreasonable father never 
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let him go beyond high school. He has 
never been satisfied because he has al- 
ways worked in a factory. Do you know 
other examples? Discuss I Corinthians 
1:17-28 and I Corinthians 12:1-12. 


; Sieg Heil 

Power is symbolized for many today 
in the autocracy of the political dictator. 
Americans abhor this and yet they make 
power of a similar kind a token of suc- 
cess. We like to be our own boss. As 
children we writhed under the rules and 
directions of our elders. When we grow 
out of childhood, we rejoice in our great- 
er freedom to make decisions and to fol- 
low our own inclinations. But then there 
comes the desire to lord it over others. 


If we can do that we sometimes think - 


we have hit the top of the ladder. The 
domineering Sunday School teacher or 
superintendent, the pastor-dictator, the 
bossy church councilman and the cap- 
able but tyrannical president of the 
Ladies Aid are unhappy examples of 
this. Power is necessary but dangerous. 
It is not necessarily an indication of suc- 
cess. The most successful Person who 
ever lived was a servant of all. Discuss 
John 183:1-17 and Matthew 20:25-28. 


The Crucifix 

Five commonly accepted symbols of 
success have been discussed: the check- 
book—money; the applause of men—fame; 
the bathing suit—beauty and strength; the 
cap and gown—knowledge; sieg heil— 
power. For the Christian none of these 
suffices as a mark of success. The pos- 
session of any of these things is not 
wrong in itself, but they should not be 
sought after as the primary goal in life. 
Rather are they to be sacred trusts given 
to those who seek that which is essen- 
tial to a Christian success—the Kingdom 
of God. Discuss Matthew 6:25, 33. 

What can serve as the Christian sym- 
bol of success? The crucifix, and with 
it too its companion symbol, the plain 
cross. The crucifix teaches us that to have 
success we must do the work which God 
gives us to do. In the scripture reading 
appointed for this topic we find this 
same thought expressed. John 17:4, 5— 
“I have finished the work which thou 
gavest me to do. And now, O Father, 
glorify thou me.” The crucifix reminds 
us that Jesus accomplished the work 
God gave him to do. The plain cross, 
symbol of the resurrection and eternal 
life because the dead body did not re- 
main thereon but rose, reminds us that 
God glorifies with eternal success those 
who have faith in that cross and the 
Saviour who hung on it. 


God has a task in life for each person. 
Jesus’ task was to show men the way to 
the Father, to redeem mankind, and 
that by way of a cross. Yours may be to 
make a good home and raise a good 
family, to soothe the suffering of sick 
people, to teach the young or simply to 
lead a life which will be a wonderful 
example of the indwelling Christ, a wit- 
ness for Jesus. Do this God-given work 
and you will have success. You see, it 
makes no difference if your work is great 
or small in the eyes of the world. In the 
eyes of God it is all important in His 
great plan. To live your life as God in- 
tended you should—that is the sign of 
success. 

Discuss in conclusion how a _ person 
may be successful. (1) By becoming a 
Christian, a faithful believer in the Gos- 
pel. (2) By always remembering that 
he is bought with a price, the price of 
Jesus’ blood, and thus owes his life to 
Christ. (See Luther’s explanation to the 
Qnd and 8rd articles of the Creed in the 
Catechism). (3) By seeking through 
prayer to know what God wants him to 
do and then doing it. (Discuss things 
God may want us to do. Give illustra- 
tions of men who have done this and 
had Christian success like Albert 
Schweitzer. Ask your pastor to give you 
one or two stories of such men.) Dis- 
cuss Philippians 3:13-17. (4) By trust- 
ing in God to give him those things 
which are needful for his happiness— 
“and all these things shall be added 
unto you”. 


® BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Whatever You Do—by Clarence C. 

Stoughton. Muhlenberg Press. 96 pp. 

$.50. 

A paper bound book in the Leader- 
ship Training Series. Can be read very 
quickly. The leader should read this for 
an overall picture of the topic and specif- 
ically for his presentation of the sixth 
symbol—particularly chapters 1, 2, 3, 11, 
12. Ask your pastor if he has a copy. 


Preparation For What?—by Paul Dieck- 
man. Published by the National Luth- 
eran Council. $.65. 

A presentation of opportunities in var- 
ious vocations and the preparation nec- 
essary. 


@ LET THE BIBLE HELP 

Mark 10:17-22. Wealth doesn’t assure 
happiness. It may be a stumbling block. 
Jesus doesn’t condemn money. The fault 
of the rich young ruler was not that he 
was wealthy but that he placed money 
first in his life. 


Mark 8:34-36. You can appear to win 
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and yet lose. Worldly fame attained by 
sacrificing Christian principles brings 
with it the loss of eternal happiness and 
peace. Which is more important? 


Matthew 6:19-21. Physical beauty or 
prowess is not permanent. It vanishes as 
the years go by. It is like earthly treas- 
ure which tarnishes. Seek the hard, dur- 
able heavenly treasure. 


I Corinthians 12:1-12. We are given 
different talents. No one ability is more 
important than another. The work of the 
factory hand is as important as the 
teacher. Each vocation contributes to 
the welfare of the society as each part 
of the body contributes to the life of 
the whole body. 


John 13:1-17. Jesus captured men by his 
humility. He ruled by serving. We must 
not seek to be served but to serve. 


Matthew 6:25, 33. Jesus knew we had 
need of material things, food, clothing, 
shelter. But we are not to make these 
our first quest. We are to be concerned 
first with the spiritual things of God— 
“J am the Lord thy God. Thou shalt 
have no other gods before me.” If we 
do this God will see to it that our ma- 
terial necessities are provided. 


Philippians 3:13, 14. The Christian is 
characterized by his perseverance and 
close attention to the work God _ has 
given him to do—“this one thing I do”. 
He starts each new day afresh, leaving 
behind him his failures. He never quits. 


CHRISTIANITY AND SUCCESS: (4) THE CROSS AND SUCCESS 
Philippians 2:5-13 
By THE REV. THEODORE A. YOUNGQUIST, Sacramento, Cal. 


@ DEVOTIONS 

Hymns: 
“Beneath The Cross Of Jesus” (26 CYH*) 
“In The Cross of Christ, I Glory” 


(30 CYH*) 
“We Sing The Praise of Him Who Died” 
(34 CYH*) 
“When I Survey The Wondrous Cross” 
(36 CYH*) 
Psalm No. 91 


Collect: 

O God, who giveth strength to the weak 
and light to those who are in darkness, grant 
us to know Thy Son, Jesus Christ, that 
through Him we may know Thee. Help us, 
that we may not stumble at His cross and 
passion, but see in them the glory of the 
Only-begotten of the Father, full of grace 
and truth. Grant that through them His 
strength may fill our weakness and His 
light our darkness and help us not to rebel 
against Thy will; through the same Jesus 
Christ, our Lord. Amen. 


®Christian Youth Hymnal, new publication of 
the Muhlenberg Press. 


© PREPARATION 


This is the final in this series of topics on 
Christianity and Success. It might be well to 
review briefly some basic factors of the previous 
topics, including the definition of success, the 
relation to ambition, etc. 

In some cases it might prove helpful to 
begin the topic by asking several of the ques- 
tions listed at the end. These could be used as 
guides and goals for a definite appreciation 
of the topic material. The poem given may 
be used either as a part of the devotions, or 
immediately following the presentation of the 
topic, as a conclusion. Some of the illustrations 
under the Bible Readings may be used. to 
illumine the discussion questions. 


@ THE TOPIC 

The band of sorrowing followers on 
Calvary’s road, the stern militaristic sol- 
diers, the curious onlookers would never 
have said on Good Friday that Jesus 
was a success. And yet two thousand 
years since, the plain unadorned cross is 
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acknowledged world-wide as the ful- 
fillment and ultimate in success. It was 
not for Himself that Jesus was a success, 
but that He had the key for making 
others successful in their religious life. 
It is fitting that we study how His way 
of the cross is related to our success. 


The Cross Should Aid Success 

Jesus in His life showed two impor- 
tant qualities that made Him a success. 
The Apostle Paul in Philippians 2:8 
tells us that “being found in fashion as 
a man, he humbled himself, becoming 
obedient even unto death, yea the death 
of the cross.” The cross should teach us 
obedience to our calling. 

When a minister came to the Duke of 
Wellington asking him if he thought 
foreign missions should be carried on, 
the Iron Duke asked very succinctly but 
effectively: “What are your orders?” The 
minister quoted the Great Commission. 
“What!” exclaimed the Duke, “Those 
are your orders and you discuss carrying 
them out?” To the great soldier whose 
first instinct was to obey orders and to 
have them obeyed, it seemed nothing 
less than treason to debate the matter. 

One of the problems facing this gen- 
eration is that of delinquency, a much- 
worn term, meaning the failure, omis- 
sion or violation of duty. Obedience be- 
comes a first need in national life. Heed 
of traffic laws would cut the death toll. 
The criminals that encourage illegal 
gambling would be without customers 
were the civil law obeyed. Parental sug- 
gestions would be followed with gracious 


acceptance if youth were encouraged to 
be obedient. 

Obedience and discipline are closely 
aligned. A person who has disciplined 
himself in every phase of life does not 
find it difficult to obey an employer's 
order or a doctor’s prescription. The 
Christian disciplines himself through 
daily devotions, the use of the Sacra- 
ment, until his soul is attuned to that of 
God and obedience becomes the natural 
acknowledgment of the Lord’s command. 

Obedience can be harsh and exacting. 
One recalls that the philosopher Socrates 
cheerfully drank the cup of poison in 
obedience to the wrong verdict of a poli- 
tical trial, because he could not compro- 
mise with truth. 

The obedience that Jesus showed on 
the Cross provided Him with the 
strength that overcame the world. Jesus 
could never have fulfilled His mission 
by yielding to any of the temptations. 
He could have proved His strength by 
jumping off the temple pinnacle, but He 
also would have given obedience to 
Satan. It was only when He was obe- 
dient to God that His complete spiritual 
strength was realized. Then He was 
strong enough to break the bonds of 
death. 

Strength is not something that comes 
of ourselves, but from God. One cannot 
think of the pioneer missionaries, or the 
religious thinkers of the Renaissance; 
such as Luther, Calvin, and Wesley, 
who disputed the accepted religious 
codes, without realizing that their 
strength came from the Lord and His 
Word. 

It is necessary, then, for the person 
who wants to be successful in his Chris- 
tian life to cultivate his dependence on 
God, so that God will give him the 
strength not only to withstand tempta- 
tion, but to do the “will of Him that sent 
Me.” 


The Cross Should Sustain Success 

Once becoming obedient and _ strong 
in the Lord, the Cross and Calvary 
should sustain our attainment. A criticism 
of the revival type of religion is that it 
is a brief attachment to Christ and that 
at intervals it must be “revived.” Our 
aecepance of Christ should be sustained 
by His example. 

Paul continues in the Phillipian epistle, 
“So then my beloved, even as ye have 
always obeyed, not as in my presence 
only, but now much more in my absence, 
work out your own salvation with fear 
and trembling.” 

Philip Wylie, author, has pointed out 
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in his book “Generation of Vipers” and 
in various periodicals, that one reason 
for our neurotic generation is that we 
have been emotionally tied to “Mom” 
instead of becoming independent adults. 
The Apostle Paul tells the Phillipians 
that though they are independent of him, 
they are to continue to obey and work 
out their salvation. 

Of all the throng about Him on Good 
Friday, only God the Father knew Jesus 
was right in His death on the Cross. 
Peter had denied Jesus. Mary would 
have had Him make peace with the 
Sanhedrin. The thief dared Jesus to save 
Himself. The apostles were sure that 
all of Jesus’ efforts in soul winning were 
in vain. They could see nothing but His 
immediate death. 

God, the triune God, knows when a 
person is right about something. “Right 
is right.” And this knowledge is suste- 
nance to keep the person constant in his 
relationship to God. 

The Cross also represents humility. 
That the Son of God should hang on the 
tree, nailed there by the jealous, the 
powerful, the scornful, the apathetic peo- 
ple around Him is sobering to recall. 
We might ask, “Who would I have been 
and what would I have done if I had 
been there?” 

A Christian dare not say, “My Chris- 
tianity is a success,” if he means that he 
has reached the ultimate in religious un- 
derstanding. He therefore becomes static. 
Both the Old and New Testaments are 
filled with lamentations and warnings 
for the self-righteous and the hypocrites 
who feel they have attained a successful 
religious life. They are dead in the sight 
of God. 

Pascal had a quality of humility for 
his scientific experiments when he ac- 
knowledged, “In the hour of affliction, 
scientific knowledge will not console us 
for our ignorance of moral values. But 
the knowledge of moral qualities will 
always console us when faced by mater- 
ial considerations.” 

Like the scientist, the Cross should re- 
mind us of the shortcomings of our 
Christianity and the lack of perfection 
in it. But it should also keep us stead- 
fastly walking toward it. We may never 
reach the Cross in our earthly life but we 
can travel in its direction. 


The Cross Should Climax Success 

Jesus said, “Let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.” 

The rich young ruler was sorrowful 
because he could not deny himself his 
possessions and follow Jesus. There may 
be many things which stand between us 
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and the Cross. There can be friends, 
family, possessions, talents, even ideas. 
Whatever it is, if we truly desire dis- 
cipleship with Him, then Jesus gives 
the command, “He that loses his life for 
my sake shall find it.” 

The climax in our approach to God 
should be the Cross. How can we hu- 
manly share this experience of Jesus? 
Jesus had a complete faith that He was 
doing the will of His Father. His inner 
conflicts of Gethsemane were gone on 
Good Friday. 

Dr. James B. Conant, president of 
Harvard University, states the kind of 
spiritual strength that is akin to that 
of the Cross. 

“_ . whether a man lives or dies in 
vain can never be measured by the col- 
lective activity of his fellows, never by 
the fruits of war or peace. It can be 
measured only by the way he faces his 
own problems, by the success or failure 
of the inner conflict within his soul. And 
this no one may know save God. 

“As a man views the past record of 
the human race and grapples with his 
own problems, as he strives to find the 
good and combat the evil, as he gains 
spiritual strength one day and loses it 
another, as he drives forward with all 
his power yet realizing his inadequacies 
he must say with Job: ‘Though He slay 
me, yet will I trust Him.” 

Paul concludes the portion of our 
Scripture by saying, “for it is God who 
worketh in you both to will and to work 
for His good pleasure.” 

This recognition that we are the tools 
God uses in His work enhances our re- 
sponsibility to the Cross. Others must 
see the Cross through us—if they see 
anything less, then we are not true stew- 
ards of God’s gifts. 

This means using our time, talents, 
possessions, our very lives for the way 
of the Cross. It means proclaiming it to 
our fellowmen immediately as well as ten 
years from now, no matter what our 
fortunes. 

Throughout his life Sidney Herbert, an 
English cabinet minister during the life- 
time of Florence Nightingale, was a 
deeply religious man. “I am more and 
more convinced every day,’ he wrote, 
when he had been for some years a 
cabinet member, “That in politics as in 
everything else, nothing can be right 
which is not in accordance with the 
spirit of the Gospel.” No estimate can 
tell the influence that was generated 
through his confession. 

The way of the Cross cannot come 
too soon. Scientists and thinkers are be- 
wildered with the complexity of the uni- 


verse and the advent of the atomic age. 
Lecomte du Nouy’s Road to Reason con- 
cludes with a plea “to consider man in 
his complexity as a single problem and 
to cease. separating instruction from 
moral education.” 

The Cross may appear as a paradox. 
It is not only the foundation for Chris- 
tianity, it is the peak of Christian living. 
It holds the answer to moral discipline, 
religious strength, sustained humility, 
eternal life. 


@® LET THE WORD SPEAK 

I Corinthians 3:9. For we are God’s 
fellow-workers: ye are God’s husbandry, 
God’s building.” Cressy Morrison, former 
president of the New York Academy of 
Sciences, has written a book, “Man Does 
Not Stand’ Alone,” a scientist’s approach 
to faith in God. The Apostle Paul in his 
Corinthian letter implies this same truth. 
Man is not alone in his work-a-day 
world, for Paul says, “we are God’s fel- 
low-workers.” Two of us are working on 
the same problem—God and me. This 
makes all the difference in the world. — 
We have inspiration, encouragement, 
hope from the Lord. No longer does the 
laborer work at his own tempo, but he 
matches his stride to that of God. “If 
God be for us, who can be against us?” 


Matthew 5:16. “Even so let your light 
shine before men; that they may see 
your good works, and glorify your 
Father who is in heaven.” Jesus never 
promised a forty-hour week for His fol- 
lowers. Wherever there is work to do, 
practical deeds of kindness to be shown, 
the Christian is to be there. Not that he 
is praised, but that those around him 
can see that God is the Spirit which 
inspires Him to do these things. The 
successful Christian is one whose life is 
responsive to the will of God in meeting 
the needs of men. 


Matthew 6:21. “For where thy treasure 
is, there will thy heart be also.” Success 
depends upon the ability to discipline 
desires. Frank Laubach, of “each one, 
teach one” fame, went to the Philippine 
Islands as a missionary, hoping someday 
to be president of the Union Theological 
Seminary there. However, the position 
went to another. Discouraged and dis- 
heartened, he was failing in his work. 
Then he turned in complete surrender to 
God, giving up every wish except to let 
others see Christ in him. He resolved 
to see how many times a day he could 
turn his thoughts to God. “Think Christ 
each waking minute.” Through _ this 
spiritual discipline he has become a 
Christian of world-wide renown. 
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Mark 8:36, 37. “For what doth it profit 
a man, to gain the whole world, and for- 
feit his lifeP For what should a man 
give in exchange for his life?’ Albert 
Schweitzer found his true life in min- 
istering to the poor and ill in Africa, 
leaving in Europe a brilliant career on 
the concert stage. He gives his reason 
in his autobiography, “As a student, it 
struck me as incomprehensible that I 
should be allowed to have such a happy 
life while so many around me were 
wrestling with care and suffering. And 
one brilliant summer morning it came 
to me that I must give something in 
return for it, and I determined to devote 
myself to the directly human service, 
however inconspicuous.” 


Luke 9:62. “But Jesus said unto him, No 
man having put his hand to the plow 
and looking back is fit for the kingdom 
of God.” In the quest for success in a 
Christian life, there can be no regrets 
in following Christ. Lot’s wife, leaving 
Sodom, looked back and perished. Of- 
ten the habit of retrospect implies there 
is lack of vision. Living each day in a 
Christ-like way should give us a larger 
horizon for tomorrow’s goals. We should 
think of each day as an arch, a little 
larger than the one before, but not quite 
as great as the one ahead, until at last 
we reach eternity. 


Ephesians 6:10. “Be strong in the Lord, 
in the strength of his might.” 

There is no place in the kingdom of 
God for cowards. Battles were never 
won by retreats. A Christian life must 
have perseverance for the cause of 
Christ. Luther could lead the Reforma- 
tion because his strength was of God, 
not a tradition bound set of rites and 
proclamations. “A Mighty Fortress Is 
Our God” reflects his strength. 


James 1:9-10. “But let the brother of low 
degree glory in his high estate: and the 
rich, in that he is made low: because 
as the flower of the grass he shall pass 
away.” 

Like Paul’s verse, “Whatever state I 
am in, there will I be content”, James 
tells us that whatever our economic suc- 
cess, we can still glory in the gifts from 
the Lord. Though poor we can still re- 
ceive the crown of life. If rich, we can 
humble ourselves, becoming Christians, 
and therefore not set our hearts on earth- 
ly things. Both will receive eternity, the 
goal of our human living. 


@ DISCUSSION STARTERS 
1. Spiritual strength has at its base 
convictions. What are some influences in 
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forming convictions. How) should we ar- 
rive at convictions. 

2. How can we remain constant in 
our loyalty to the Cross? 

83. What is the result of humility? 
How does it affect the strong and the 
weak person? 

4, What are several personal crosses 
to be borne in our daily living? 

5. Does obedience hinder or aid our 
personal freedom? (There is no freedom 
from the law, but freedom within the 
law. ) 

6. As Lutherans, how does our prin- 
ciple of justification by faith help us 
to live a successful Christian life? 

7. Does economic success drive us 
from the Cross? How can we use our 
possessions and earthly success to ad- 
vance the cause of Christ and His 
Church? : 

8. Has atomic energy made modern 
man more aware of spiritual needs? How 
can these needs be fulfilled? 


® POEM 
Obedience 


I said, “Let me walk in the field.” 
He said, “No; walk in the town.” 
I said, “There are no flowers there.” 
He said, “No flowers, but a crown.” 


I said, “But the skies are black, 

There is nothing but noise and din.” 
And He wept as He sent me back. 
“There is more,” He said; “there is sin.” 


I said, “But the air is thick 
And fogs are veiling the sun.” 
He answered, “‘Yet souls are sick, 
And souls in the -dark undone.” 


I said, “I shall miss the light, 
And friends will miss me, they say.” 
He answered, ‘‘Choose tonight 
If I am to miss you, or they.” 


I pleaded for time to be given. 
He said, “Is it hard to decide? 
It will not seem hard in Heaven 
To have followed the steps of your Guide.” 


I cast one look at the fields, 

Then set my face to the town; 

He said: “My child, do you yield? 

Will you leave the flowers for the crown?” 


Then into His hand went mine; 
And into my heart came He 
And I walk in a light divine, 
The path I had feared to see. 
—George MacDonald 


An April Fool’s Party 


(Continued from Page 18) 


ceed to read the second, third, and 
fourth sentences: 

1. Sweet silly Susan sewed six split 
shirts. 

2. Bleak 
blossoms. 

8. Merry Martha 
mirthful memories. 

4. Four fat fathers fan fifty flickering 


flames. 


breezes blight bright 


muddled many 


Our Church at Work 


By JOHN WILHELM, Jr. 


Last Palm Sunday, I joined Church 
to let others know I am a follower of 
Jesus Christ, and that I am a Christian, 
I wanted to show my colors. I wanted 
to be a part of a live, hard-hitting team 
to do Christian work. There’s a big job 
to be done and God expects the Church 
to do it. That is why Jesus founded it. 

The part I must play on the team is 
to get other boys and girls to fill our 
Sunday School. I must get them to think 
and feel about religion as I do; to sing 
and pray and work together against 
wrong and evil. When the entire Church 
is full of young people, there is a feel- 
ing of enthusiasm and warmth. It is 
always more enjoyable to do things to- 
gether. 

I must not forget my own direct wor- 
ship of God, to attend Church, Sunday 
School, and Luther League, and to learn 
the many lessons to make me grow to- 
ward a life of Christian Service. By ex- 
ample I should lead others to believe in 
Christ. I must work and give of my 


’ money to support the Church in its great 


missionary program. 

I must work with my pastor for he 
is my guide, my Christian leader. My 
feet and my hands can do many little 
tasks that can save him many hours of 
toilsome work that can be turned into 
winning others to Christ and our Church. 


“And now I only ask to serve, 

I do not ask for rest, 

I would give all without reserve, 
My life, my love, my best.” 


Bible Cross Word 
Solution 
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Thirty-one 


Soldiers of the Cross 
(Continued from Page 21) 


She makes coverlets for herself, 
Her clothing is linen and purple. 


Her husband is known at the gates, 
As he sits among the elders of the land. 


She makes linen vests, and sells them, 
She supplies the merchants with girdles. 


She is clothed with strength and dignity, 
And she laughs at the days to come. 


She opens her mouth in wisdom, 
And kindly counsel is on her tongue. 


She looks well after her household, 
And eats not the bread of idleness. 


Her children rise up, and bless her— 
Her husband also, and praises her; 


From Us to You (Concluded from Page 10) 


by friends of the Confirmation Class. Of course, you could 
give it to one or two of these young people as your per- 


sonal gift. 


‘Many women have done well, 
But you have excelled them all.’ 
Charms are deceptive, and beauty 
is a breath; 
But a woman who reveres the Lord— 
she will be praised. 


Give her the due reward of her work; 
And Jet her deeds bring her praise 
at the gates.” 
—from Proverbs 31:10-31; 
American Translation 


Who would question that such a home- 
maker and mother was living a life of 
Christian service? 

A fitting close to the playlet might be 
the leader’s reading of the first verse of 
the Luther League Rally Hymn: 

O Christians! Leagued together; 
To battle for the right, 
Arise and don your armor, 
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HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Put the foe to flight. 

We've given our allegiance 
To serve without surcease 
The mighty Lord of Armies 
And gentle Prince of Peace. 


@ TO THE LEADER 


It would be most helpful if you ordered 
sample pamphlets on church vocations from the 
Board of Education of The United Lutheran 
Church in America, 736 Jackson Place, N. W., 
Washington 6, D. C. They are free, and could 
be ordered in quantity after sampling them. 

The Board of Deaconess Work, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., has free pamphlets 
on general information. 

The Women’s Missionary Society, 1228 
Spruce Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa., has, “You 
Are Needed Now!” and “You Want to be a 
Missionary?” as recruiting leaflets, free. 

“Are You Considering Overseas Service” is 
a free pamphlet available from the Board of 
Foreign Missions, 231 Madison Ave., New York 
16, New York. 

“There’s a Job for You” (25 cents) may be 
secured through the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety or The Luther League of America. 
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Newberry, S. C. 


IS ... A Senior College of the U. L. C. A. 
Fully Accredited 
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Address: PRESIDENT JAMES C. KINARD 
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A Century of Faith 
Devoted to Education 
has brought to Wittenberg nationwide recognition as a 
strong liberal arts college. True to its Christian heritage, 
Wittenberg develops the well-rounded student—intellect- 
ually, spiritually, physically, socially. 
Write for tne Catalog and View Book 


WITTENBERG COLLEGE 


Founded in 1845 Springfield, Ohio 


WATERLOO COLLEGE 


Affiliated with the University of Western Ontario 
WATERLOO, ONTARIO 


The only Senior Arts College of the Lutheran Church in Canada. 
Co-educational courses leading to the B.A. Degree. 

Men’s and Women’s Residences on the Campus. 

Moderate Tuition Fees and Cost of Living. 


For further information apply to: 


H. T. Lenmann, B.A., Tu.D., President 


Christian Training Grounds 
THE HOME—THE CHURCH—THE SCHOOL 


Gettysburg College 


Oldest Lutheran College in America 
Coeducational 


Fully Accredited 
A Liberal Arts College Dedicated to the Building 
of Christian Character 
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HENRY W. A. HANSON, D.D., LL.D., President 
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Midland College is 
educational liberal arts college; 


a 4-year co- 
defi- 


nitely Christian in atmosphere and 
practices. Fully accredited. Moderate 
expenses. Affiliated with The United 
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EDUCATION for 
THE WHOLE PERSON 
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@ Spiritual 


“Education is more than a fact-finding 
experience; it is a life-building process.” 
—Charles J. Smith 


“That is not true education which en- 
larges your mind, but fails to strengthen 
your character.”—John R. Mott 
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